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PREFACES 


Taking hindsight and turning it in- 
to foresight, 
Mr. Mobley ex- 
plains some of 
the raw facts 
of life to the 
youth who call 
Eastern Ken- 
tucky home and 
who will face 
the choice of 
» becoming de- 
_ pendent on the 
commonwealth for subsistence or mi- 
grating to areas of greater oppor- 
tunity. Start reading on page 5. 





Mary Wright (Joffy, Corby, The De- 
parture) now 
goes from the 
poignant to 
the piquant in 
a story of a 
love that is 
not only un- 
requited but 
a little un- 
dignified. It 
is written, as 
usual, in Miss 
Wright’s unique style and with the 
perception and sensitivity that make 
all her stories special. See page 15. 





Allen Eaton’s life has been spent 
in the pursuit 
of beauty and 
much of his 
enjoyment of 
it has come 
from sharing 
it with every- 
one. His con- 
tributions to 
the promotion 
of handicraft 
in the South- 
ern Highlands have made his name 
synonymous with the growing interest 
in American handicraft. See page 22. 
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ECONOMICS 


Mr. Mobley is a realist and in his job it isn’t always pleasant to be 
that way. The blunt facts he presents here are not what the patient 
wants, but what the doctor ordered. Presented originally as a talk at 
a youth workshop at Hazard, Kentucky, Mr. Mobley’s statements must have 
shocked many young people who already knew that conditions were bad. 
You, too, will be shocked, but, as we said, Mr. Mobley is a realist. 


A HARD LOOK AT TOMORROW 


Joe L. Mobley 
EXTENSION SPECIALIST IN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay; 

Princes and lords may flourish or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroy‘d, can never be supplied. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

When I look at Eastern Kentucky, I have difficulty being objec- 
tive about it; I tend to put a "halo" on these hills because they are 
the "hills of home". Now this can be a problem, because some- 
times it is necessary that we look at things as they are. 

We will confine our discussion to young people now in the labor 
market, and those boys and girls now in school who will be gradu- 
ating or leaving school in the immediate years ahead. We will talk 
strictly in terms of monetary incomes as compared to other areas 
in the state and nation. We will not debate how much income one 
needs, or whether it is more desirable to live in Eastern Kentucky 
on a $500 a year income than somewhere else on $5000. These are 
individual decisions which cannot be dealt with in economic terms. 
But, rather, let us take a realistic look at where we are now, in- 
come-wise, and makea brief analysis of the economic forces which 
are responsible forour present situation, and what might be expect- 
ed to happen in the decade ahead. This is one of the very low in- 
come areas of the nation. The per capita income of $650 received 
in this area is only one-half that of the rest of our state, and less 
than one-third that of the nation. A large percentage of this is un- 
earned income in the form of welfare payments and other state and 
federal subsidies. The cold hard facts are that the area has not 
been self-supporting in the past thirty years. We have not been 
able to produce enough goods and services to sustain ourselves and 
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our various institutions during any part of that time. Fifteen mil- 
lion dollars are expended each year in direct relief to individuals, 
and probably this much more in the form of free commodities pass- 
ed out each week in the county seat towns. About 85 percent of the 
monies for our public schools comes from the state or federal gov- 
ernment. Probably another 85 percent of the monies on which the 

private schools in the area operate comes from outside sources. e 4 
Many churches are dependent upon funds from congregations in 
other areas. Add to this the amounts spent in the area by private 
charities, and you begin to get some idea of how dependent we have 
been upon other people. Yet, in spite of these tremendous expend- 
itures of relief funds, the basic needs of the people have never been 
met. Ninety percent of the rural housing in the area is sub-stand- 
ard. Educational, health, and nutritional needs of the children 
growing up in this area are not being met today. 

Further evidence of the economic needs of these 22 counties* is 
found in the heavy rate of out-migration. Approximately 365,000 
people have left the area since 1940. The population of these 22 
counties decreased from 624,000 in 1950 to an estimated 516,000 
in 1958—a loss of 110,000, or 17 percent of the total population in 
the last eight years. These people left the area not only because 
of a low wage scale, but also because no jobs were available at any 


wage. e 


To understand our present situation, a brief look into the his- 
tory of the area is necessary. The economy of the area has been 
based on subsistence farming, lumbering, and coal mining, with 
limited amounts of oil and natural gas. First, came the settlers 
who were hunters, trappers, and subsistence farmers. They were 
cut off from the flow of trade and commerce, and as a result they 
developed a barter system of their own. The birth rate was high 
and the valleys soon began to fill up with people who, in their turn, 
became small subsistence farmers. 

As towns began to grow up along the Ohio and Mississippi Riv- 
ers, there wasa great demand for the virgin timber which had been 
growing in the coves from time immemorial. Logging was a thriv- 
ing industry, beginning in the mid 80's and continuing through the 
turn of the century. This was aperiod of heavy migration of people 
into the area. By 1920, the virgin forests, except for a few inac- 
cessible areas, had virtuallydisappeared. The loggers settled down 
to subsistence farming on the cut-over slopes of the valleys. & 























“The figures on out-migration given here should be contrasted with the 
figure of 500,000 for 1940-1957 in 32 counties computed by the Eastern 


Kentucky Regional Planning Commission. 
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In the early 1900's, railroads were built in the area, and coal 
mining became an important part of economy. Some of the veins 
were from five to eight feet thick—a veritable treasure-house of 
untapped natural wealth. The native hill-man, hunter and farmer, 
was not attracted to coal mining, and so a great number of addi- 
tional people were brought into the hills from the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania. This added further tothe population of Eastern Ken- 
tucky. 

While subsistence farming and logging had always beenlow- 
income industries, coal mining was a high-wage industry. Under 
union leadership, the coal miner became one of the highest paid 
hourly wage-workers inthe nation. People who were engaged in 
the trades and services prospered as the mining industry prosper- 
ed, and good-sized towns grew up in the area. At the end of World 
War I, acloud began to hover over the coal industry. Competition 
from other sources of energy—gas, oil and electricity—decreased 
the demand for coal, and the introduction of coal cutting tools and 
other mechanical devices lessened the demand for labor. Since 
1950 the number of people employed in the mines has decreased by 
50 percent. Morethan 16,000 people have lost their jobs in the past 
six years. This group, accustomed to relatively high money wages, 
found themselves in more drastic circumstances than the group of 
subsistence farmers who were accustomed to a low level of living. 

Many people, engaged in servicing this group, went bankrupt, 
or were forced to sell out or move. Manufacturing has never been 
very important in this area, employing only 4,043 persons in 1958. 
Consequently, there were few employment opportunities for the dis- 
placed miner. 

Known deposits of oil and gas are largely depleted, but the 
search for new sands continues, and there is always the possibility 
that new deposits may be found which could add much to the total 
economy. 

Agriculture, the major occupation of the area, has been, and 
continues to be, largely subsistence in nature. Tobacco is the 
principal cash crop, with sporadic attempts made to grow straw- 
berries or other intensive-type crops. There are limited numbers 
of acres of excellent crop land along the river valleys. but this 
acreage has been parceled out over the years into such small units 
that efficiency in farming is difficult to achieve. In fact, there are 
only 140 farms in the entire area that have gross incomes of over 
$10,000. For the most part, the farms are small and steep, with 
scarcely enough level land for the house and garden. Of the 50,185 
farms inthe area, 27,206, or 54 percent, sold less than $250 off 
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the farm. Another 13,302, or 26 percent, had gross sales less 
than $2,500. Still another 2,931, or 6 percent, had sales from 
$2,500 to $4,999, and 6,952 were classed as part-time farms, with 
sales of between $250 and $1,199. 

With this brief look at the history andeconomic base of the area 
we are now ready for the $64 question! What's ahead? What can 
we expect in 10 years? What can young people in the area look for- 
ward to in the immediate years ahead? 

Any prediction we might make is subject to a great deal of er- 
ror. It might even be a waste of time to attempt such predictions. 
However, people make decisions not upon what happened last year, 
or even what's happening now, but rather upon what they actually 
think is going to happen tomorrow. Therefore, it would seem im- 
perative that we analyze the situation as best we can, and then use 
the best information as a basis for decisions. 

To start with, we need 50,000 new jobs to meet the present 
needs of the unemployed or underemployed people of working age 
in the 22 counties.* Each year 16,400 young people will be joining 
the labor force. Just 23 of these will be able to enter farming on 
farms now having gross sales above $2,500, and only 2,513 will be 
needed as replacements in established industries, trades and ser- 
vices. This leaves 13,800 whose employment needs must be met. 
We must create 13,800 new jobs per year, or these people will be 
forced to join their older brothers and cousins who have migrated 
to industrial centers. This, in substance, means that we need to 
add a minimum of 150,000 new jobs in agriculture, forestry, tour- 
ism, or industry in the next ten years (assuming no out-migration) 
to fully employ our people. 

This is a fantastic number, and Prediction #1 is: That it will 
be impossible, even with state and federal aid, to begin to approach 


this number of new jobs in ten years. 
Prediction #2 is: Out-migration will continue at or near its 


present rate (assuming the national economy remains fairly healthy). 

Prediction #3 follows: Agriculture throughout the country will 
become less subsistence and more commercial in the next decade. 
There will be fewer farms but the gross product per farm will in- 
crease—fewer farmers with higherincomes. Manysmall units will 
revert to forest or be incorporatedinto other units. This trend has 
been evident in the past few years and should increase. 


*The Eastern Kentucky Regional Planning Commission has so far been as- 
signed 32 counties by the August 13,1957 Executive Order establishing 
the Commission. This has evoked the Commission to cover peripheral 
parts of the region where industrial potential is apparently greater, 
and where such development can benefit the whole region. 
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Prediction #4: The emphasis on forestry as a crop will in- 
crease, but the number of people employed in logging and saw mill 
operations will decrease. Thecut has been much too heavy and too 
wasteful since 1942. Weare now cutting trees that are just reach- 
ing the period of rapid growth. It must be pointed out here, how- 
ever, that forestry is a very extensive crop, and can contribute 
very little to the income problem of the small land holder. It re- 
quires the annual growth on 5,000 acres of established, well-man- 
aged forest to support one family. It therefore becomes obvious 
that holders of 30-acre tracts can expect relatively small returns. 
The next decade should be one of letting growth catch up with har- 
vest, one of reforestation, and the improvement of present stands. 

Prediction #5: The need for teachers and other professional 
people will decrease in line with the expected decrease of about 
100,000 in population. Salaries, however, willincrease. The num- 
ber of people engaged in sales and -“rvices will decrease also. 

Prediction #6: Industry will | n to move into the area but at 
a painfully slow rate. This area nas many disadvantages as com- 
pared to other more highly developed areas: (1) We are unfavor- 
ably located in relation tothe main arteries of trade and commerce. 
(2) Roads and transportation facilities are inadequate. (3) Indus- 
trial sites are difficult to find, due to scarcity of level land. (4) 
Educational, recreational, health, and cultural facilities in many 
communities are inadequate for the demands of industrial prospects. 
(5) Competition from larger and more favorably located cities is 
difficult to overcome. Almost every city and town in the United 
States is actively seeking new industry. 

In spite of these handicaps and obstacles, there should be an 
increase in industrial expansion the next decade. Much of this will 
be locally owned and operated, and developed around local resources. 
Industry from the outside will most likely be that of textiles and 
similar industries. Heavyindustryis not likely tochoose East Ken- 
tucky unless there is a real threat of a nuclear war. 

Prediction #7: Employment in mining will continue to decrease 
even though total tonnage produced remains the same. Higher wage 
rates, increased costs of transportation, higher and higher taxes, 
and the continued pressure from competitive fuels will force the 
larger mine to further increase mechanization. Many small mines, 
now operating on the margin, will find it most difficult to continue 
operation. 

Here I would liketo hedge a little. There are some things which 
might happen to completely change the picture: 

(1) New uses for coal, which would make it possible to mine 


profitably the thousands of acres of 30" - 36" veins in the area. 
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(2) If some means could be developed by which these small 
veins could be extracted more easily, the mining industry would 
experience a new era of prosperity, and much of our employment 
problem would be solved. 

Prediction #8: Tourism at present is only a potential—not a 
reality. Whether thearea ever develops areal tourist industry will 
depend upon a high degree of cooperation by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the State Government, and the people of the area. I predict 
that this will happen! In the past few months, there has been evi- 
dence, in both our State and Federal Government, of a sincere in- 
terest in the problems of this area. The interstate highway system 
will border the areas on the North and West. I read in the papers 
that one four-lane highway linking this section with the Blue Grass 
will start soon. 

This would increase our potential but it still wouldn't set us up 
in the tourist business. A series of roads must be built, rivers 
must be impounded, parks and scenic spots must be improved— 
lodges, hotels, motels, golf courses, riding stables, all must be 
built—before the tourists come. This requires tremendous expend- 
itures of money and time. If today, every legislator in Washington 
were favorably disposed, it would take a minimum of seven years 
to complete one major dam—one year to get the proper legislation, 
two years for the corps of engineers to draw up the plan, three 
years to construct, and one year to fill. A total of seven years! 
After this, comes the building of docks, cabins, lodges and access 
roads, and this takes more time. So much time, in fact, that it 
becomes only academic as far as the young people, who need income 
this year or next year, are concerned. 

In summary what have we said? 

(1) Eastern Kentucky is presently an area of low incomes with 
a high degree of unemployment and underemployment. 

(2) There will be about 16,000 young people entering the labor 
force yearly, competing for only 2,500 jobs. 

(3) There will be fewer jobs in mining, agriculture and log- 
ging in the next decade. 

(4) There will be more jobs in industry, but, for many of the 
youth, it will be a case of ''too little" and "too late". 

(5) We should see the beginning, or tooling-up stage, for a 
real tourist industry in the area, but this will take time. 

(6) Approximately 125,000 of our youth must choose between 
following their older brothers and sisters into industrial centers 
outside the area or join the unemployed ranks in the area. 

(7) We are in a period of great change. Continued out-mi- 
gration will bring about a more favorable balance between the peo- 


ple and the resources of the area. 
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Folk Speech on Frying Pan 


by Judge E. J. Sutherland 


Frying Pan Creek has not been 
settled long enough to develop a 
distinctive folk-speech of its own. 
In the main its inhabitants speak 
the language of their Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors. There are no German 
words, except kraut and nudel, al- 
though more than half the people 
have German ancestors. Some World 
War ex-servicemen use reminiscently 
a few French words and phrases. 
Some Indian, Scotch and Irish words 
are found. 

Unfortunately, the people liv- 
ing outside the Southern Appalachian 
Mountains get most of their ideas 
of the mountaineer’s language by 
reading so-called mountain dialect 
stories, suchas those by John Fox, 
Jr., Charles Egbert Craddock, Percy 
Mackaye, Charles Neville Buck, and 
Alice McGowan. Most of these writ- 
ers grossly overdo the dialect in 
their stories of mountain life. Fox 
admits that “to writers of mountain 
stories, the temptation seems quite 
irresistible to use more peculiar 
words inone story than canbe gath- 
ered from the people in a month.” 
In their zeal to thrill their read- 
ers they misrepresent and paint an 
exaggerated picture of the language 
used by the hill-people, Raine says: 
“They make their characters speak 
a mongrel jargon.”’ 

While many of the words and 
phrases used by the mountaineers 
are quaint, unusual, obsolete, and 


not found in modern dictionaries, 
the great mass of their language 
is modern and understandable. It 
is true it has many faults and pe- 
cularities in grammar and pronunci- 
ation, as has the local dialect of 
any other section. Their speech is 
an off-shoot of Elizabethan English, 
combining many of the oldwords with 
the newer ones as they sift into 
the hills and take root. Some of 
the old and new words have been 
changed by adding or leaving off a 
syllable to suit the need of the 
occasion. Should the old and new 
words and phrases fail to meet the 
need, the speaker does not hesitate 
to invent a new one that does ex- 
press vividly his idea. 

Raine suggests that three as- 
pects of mountain speech should be 
considered, viz: 1) slang is not 
frequently heard in the mountains; 
2) because of difference in postal 
service and books, all mountaineers 
do not speak alike, even in the same 
families; 3) where pioneer condi- 
tions exist, the pioneer language 
also survives. 

Many of the strange words that 
most dialect writers of mountain 
stories use are only survivals of 
the everyday language that the an- 
cestors of these same writers em- 
ployed in the good old days. 

Several of the more sympathetic 
writers on mountain life have gone 
into detail with the speech of the 
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people, and have given fairand in- 
forming insights into its strength 
and weakness. Some of these writers 
are: John C. Campbell in A South- 
ern Highlander and His Homeland, 
p. 144; James Watt Raine in The Spirit 
of the Mountains, p. 172; and Horace 
Kephart in Our Southern Highlanders, 
p.350. They show plainly the an- 
tiquity of many of our words and 
how they have been retained and al- 
tered to suit local conditions. This 
applies to Frying Pan aswell as to 
the whole of the Southern Appalach- 
ian Mountains. 

It should be borne in mind by 
the reader that the Folk Word and 
Phrase list compiled for this ar- 
ticle is an honest attempt to re- 
produce the language as spoken by 
the people on Frying Pan. No ef- 
fort is made here to record their 
written use. True folk-words are 
vocal, not written. It is quite 
probable that many simple words 
would have amultitude of spellings 
if viewed in all their local writ- 
ten forms. Some of our famous men 
have been known to spell the same 
words several different waysin the 
same letter. A favorite, but gross- 
ly misleading device of dialect 
writers is to misspell many words 
used by their mountain characters 


to heighten the effect of their at- 
tempts to render the conversation 
into dialect. Such attempts are 
palpably unfair to the quoted speak-~ 
er, and to the people, as a whole, 
whom he is trying to delineate. 
What do you think of this: “He sez, 
‘I don’ t nohoo hees speekin’ to’”? 
A people, destitute of books, 
entirely unacquainted with the dic- 
tionary, and strangers to English 
grammar, should not be expected to 
speak a cultured, uncorrupted lan- 
guage. Even a well-educated cou- 
ple placed in such an environment, 
would not keep their language un- 
defiled; and their children, liv- 
ing under the same isolated con- 
ditions, anddaily associating with 
uneducated people, would most likely 
appropriate many of the local idioms 
and lax pronunciations; and the 
grandchildren of the well-educated 
couple would go farther in the use 
of the vernacular. This picture— 
not an impossibility by any means— 
gives a good ideaofthe deteriora- 
tion, or development, of the lan- 
guage of our mountaineers. They 
have ideas to express, and express 
them they do, albeit in a quaint 
and sometimes tantalizing fashion. 
The purity of the modern knglish 
language means nothing to them. 


Some special phases of the development and use of the language are: 


1. Omitting the final g in most polysyllabic words ending in ing, 
as goin (going), runnin (running), shootin (shooting), mornin (morning). 

2. Substituting t for d, as helt (held), ballet (ballad). 

3. Using some participles as adjectives in the superlative, as 
fightinist (fighting-est), cussinest (cussing-est). 

4. Accenting words ending in ment on last syllable, as settlement, 


sacrament. 

5. Interchanging vowels, as: 
for a; keerful (careful) 

grit (grate) 

stob (stab) 

fur (far) 
12 


for e: sarve (serve) 
chist (chest) 
upsot (upset) 
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for u: crash (crush) 
bresh (brush) 
jist (just) 
onreasonable (unreasonable) 


for t: arn (iron) 
eetch (itch) 
whup (whip) 


for o: crap (crop) 
rid (rode) 

6. The dipthong oi, used before 1, isalmost always pronounced as 
a long i, as bile (boil), spile (spoil). Coil is quile or querl, asin 
curl. 

7. Usually omitting d when preceded by an, as lan (land), husban 
(husband), an (and). 

8. The r is dropped from certain words, as fust (first), hoss 
(horse), nuss (nurse). 

9. Many nouns are used asverbs, as “They’11 church youif you jine 
the Odd-Fellows.’’, “Some people ought to truthalittle once ina while.”, 
“I don’t confidence that man much.” 

10. Many weak preterites are substituted for the proper strong verbs, 
as riz (rose), rid (rode) fit (fought), driv (drove), drawed (drew), grow- 
ed (grew). 

11. The use of old orcorrupted forms of the verb, asmought (might), 
clim (climb), clum (climbed), grez (greased), het (heated), drug (drag- 
ged), ort (ought), war (was or were), cotch, cotched, or ketched (caught). 

12. The old syllabic plural is retained in many words, especially 
in words ending in st, as beastes, nestes, postes, lastes, fastes. 

13. Redundant words are common in compounds, as rifle-gun, cow-brute, 
granny-woman, tooth-dentist. 

14. The frequent use of double or triple negatives, as “I don’t want 
none.”, “He won’t go nohow.”’’, “She don’t know nothin nohow.”. 

15. Most possessive personal pronouns, used alone, havea peculiar 
ending, as ourn (ours), hisn (his), hern (hers), yourn (yours), theirn 
(theirs). This was probably caused by combining the word one with the 
pronoun, thus: our one—our’ne—ourn. 

16. In most words ending in ure, that syllable ispronounced er as 
nacher (nature), picter (picture), Scripter (Scripture). 

17. Some new words are made by analogy, as: brethren is the proper 
plural for brother (in church, lodge, etc.); why not sistern for sister? 

18. Some adjectives andadverbs are given unusual comparisons, as 
wuss (worse), wusser, wust; bad, badder, baddest; fur, furder, furderest. 

19. Final a is usually pronounced like short y, as: Idy (Ida), A- 
mericy (America). 


From pioneer days have come in so doing. Often the accent is 


down to us afew Indian words, as: 
hominy, puccoon, wahoo, hickory, 
chinkapin, moccasin, possum (opos- 
sum), coon (raccoon), and tomahawk. 

Mispronunciation is the cause 
of much of the mountaineer’s queer 
dialect. He pronounces words care- 
lessly and shortens many of them 


placed on the wrong syllable. 
There is comparatively little 
profanity on Frying Pan. But on 
occasion anative can use as strong 
“cuss-words” as his lowland cous- 
in. There are at least two grades 
of “swearin’”: 1) such as dad-burn, 
blamed, by gum, byGeorge, by Ned, 
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by Gingo, and by Jacks being used 
to emphasize ordinary conversation, 
as: “By gum, I’1l doit’; 2) strong- 
er words are used toexpress strong- 
er feelings andopinions. Sometimes 
an epithet is made stronger by using 
the word double, as when an angry 
man says: “You’re a black liar”, 
and his opponent retorts: ‘“¥ou’re 
a double black liar.” 

Mr. B. W.Green, in his valuable 
Virginia Word Book, shows conclu- 
sively that folk-speech isnot con- 
fined to isolated places. He lists 
hundreds ofwords that are used all 
over Virginia and in many other 
places. He says: “Ours is the Eng- 
lish of every-day life and not of 
dictionaries and technical works, 
and it will be seen how large a 
number are of pure English roots. 
These words are simply put down as 
they are, and not as some people 


think they ought to be. I did not 
make them, but the everyday people 
made themas they had use for them, 
and used the shortest and the most 
straightforward words to express 
what they meant.” 

It is quite probable that sev- 
eral common folk expressions and 
words are not listed herein. This 
writer realizes there are some ex- 
pressions and words used on Frying 
Pan that he has not heard and that 
there are some he has overlooked 
or forgotten. 

This writer now repeats with 
full approval] the words of B. W. Green 
(Virginia Word Book, p.12): “Who, 
as a word-gatherer, can say at the 
end of his work that the material 
is exhausted? It is well to gather 
what is at hand, leaving the rest 
to another time and other hands, 
not waiting that all may be lost.” 








CHURCHILL 
WEAVERS 
GIFT SHOP 


OPEN DAILY INCLUDING SUNDAY, 8:00 A.M. ‘til 5:30 P.M. 








OUR FAMOUS LOOMHOUSE TOURS 
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LORRAINE COURT 








BEREA, KENTUCKY 


WEAVERS 
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FICTION 


Miss Lilly 
and the 


Bee 


by 
Mary Wolcott Wright 





"Off to the cemetery, Miss 
Lilly?" 

"Thought I would." 

"You've a fine day for't."' 

Miss Lilly Deel stood a mo- 
ment on the porch and unobtrusively uth 
drew her hand behind her to make ‘ew4 
sure her skirt was not caught up in 
some embarrassing way. She dreaded walking that long pathway 
to the gate with all those eyes upon her, but she knew she had to 
do it. Hastily her fingers touched her hair and were reassured 
that the bun was neat and secure in its place at the back of her 
neck. It ought to be. She'd just spent fifteen minutes in her room 
pinning it up. Sometimes she wished she had short curly hair like 
other women, but what on earth would people say, after all these 
years? No, Miss Lilly wore her hair in a bun, and that was that. 

Stiffening a little and smiling briefly at Mr. Patch beneath 






é his bushy eyebrows—she had to; after all, he'd spoken to her—she 


started down the steps. She knew what they were thinking: Poor 
Miss Lilly. Did y'ever see such an ugly old maid? No wonder she 
never got herself a man. But she's a right proper woman, she is, 
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gotta say that for her! 

At the gate she glanced back. Sure enough, they were all 
watching her. They always did. She smiled again and quickly turn- 
ed away. 

Once on the road Miss Lilly felt better. After all, this was 
Sunday afternoon, and as Mr. Patch said, it was a fine day. She 
wished she didn't let those people bother her so. Ever since she 
moved down from the mountain, she'd been shriveling away under 
their eyes. Sometimes she wondered why she went on living in such 
a horrible place, but after seven years you can't just all of a sudden 
move somewhere else, for no reason at all. It wouldn't look right. 
How often she thought about her little house on the mountain, waiting 
for her to come back! But she couldn't stay up there all alone, and 
there was no one to go with her. So what was there to do, except to 
go onstaying right where she was, at Mrs. Bagley's boarding house ? 

But it was Sunday, and for a little while she could forget about 
all those people on the porch. She was going to the cemetery, and 
she had someone else to think about, and for all their prying eyes, 
none of them knew. 

Miss Lilly walked quickly up the road, and her heart began 
pounding the way it always did, because his house was just beyond 
that hedge, and in a moment she'd see him sittingon the porch read- 
ing the Sunday paper. As she passed, he just might glance up and 
nod to her. She'd nod back and smile and whisper, ''Good day, Rev- 
erend,"' and walk on. 

But suddenly Miss Lilly stopped. The porch was empty and 
the door was closed. Surely it was the first time in seven summers 
that he had not been there, as she walked by on her Sunday after- 
noons to the cemetery. What could it mean? Was he sick? But he 
had delivered a fine sermon this morning, and his hand had felt as 
strong and as warm as ever, when she shook it at the church door. 
Quickly Miss Lilly started walking again, lest somebody notice, but 
she was troubled. 

Could it be—but she blushed and glanced down at the road. It 
couldn't be. But just suppose, after all these years—maybe at 
last he suspected? Maybe he'd gone out there to meet her? He'd 
be by the stile, and he'd say to her, ''Are you going to the cemetery, 
Miss Lilly?" and she'd answer him, ''Why, yes, I am," and he'd ask, 
"May I walk along with you?" 

Foolish thought! But how many times she had pictured it. 
And today—it just might be today. 

Miss Lilly hurried along a little bit faster than usual. 
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He wasn't at the stile, nor was he anywhere along the path 
across the meadow, and although, as she approached the woods, she 
thought, Now what if he were behind one of those trees? she knew he 
wasn't, and today was going to be just like all the other Sunday aft- 
ernoons. 

Therefore, Miss Lilly was quite startled when she saw him. 
He wasn't hiding behind any tree and obviously was not waiting for 
her. But it was he, and she stopped still, and it was all so sudden 
and unexpected that the tears popped into her eyes before she could 
do anything about it. 

He was down by the river, sitting against a tree with a book 
in his lap, only he had fallen asleep and his head was drooping over 
his chest. From where she stood on the path above, she could see 
his shiny little bald spot and one stooped shoulder, and a wave of 
tenderness swept over her that she could hardly bear. 

She touched her hand to her mouth, because she felt the 
strongest urge to call out quietly, ''Oh, Reverend Bouley...'', and 
she thought, Now what would he think if he woke up to find me sit- 
ting there beside him? But no, that wouldn't do. If only he were 
awake, thenshe might smile and nod at him, might even say, ''Love- 
ly day today, isn't it?" and goodness knows what that might lead to. 
But he was asleep, and it wasn't polite to stand there watching him. 
She'd better go on. 

Miss Lilly continued slowly up the path and wondered what 
onearth brought him out heretoday. He'd never done that before— 
at least not to her knowledge, and never on a Sunday afternoon. It 
was a lovely day, and just the sort to sit by the river, reading and 
dreaming. But she didn't know he liked that kind of thing. That 
was just one more proof of it: truly, there was no one else in all 
the world like Reverend Bouley! Miss Lilly chewed hard on her lip 
and hurried on. Today was not going to be like all the others; she 
could tell. 

When she came to the fork in the path, she glanced behind 
her and quickly turned left up a steep rocky trail. The people on 
the porch would have beensurprised to see her scrambling up there. 
That wasn't the way to the cemetery. But they didn't know about 
the flowers. 

Miss Lilly's father's house stood high on the mountain, over- 
looking the valley and the village and the long ridge beyond. It was 
a beautiful place for a house, and a personcould be so happy there— 
if there were just someone to share it with. Now the grass was all 
grown up, and the steps were broken down, because Miss Lilly's 
father was dead, and Miss Lilly herself had moved down into the 
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village seven yearsago. It was her house still, and she would never 
sell it, but it was falling apart and soon it would be too late. 

There was one spot where the grass was not growing, and 
that was in Miss Lilly's garden. It was a little plot above the house, 
and all kinds of flowers grew there, because the sunshone on it and 
the evening rains watered it. Every Sunday she came and stayed a 
little while, weeding, plucking off the dead blossoms, dreaming a 
few dreams as she gazed out over the village below. Then she would 
cut a small bouquet, look around her once more, and climb down 
the rocky trail to the path, where she would continue on her way to 
the cemetery. 

If anyone had known about the flowers, they would not have 
understood. Miss Lilly's so good about going to the cemetery, they 
said. Every single Sunday, all summer long, right up till the snow 
comes. You wouldn't think anybody could have much feeling for that 
crabby old man—he was downright hateful the last ten years he 
lived—but Miss Lilly was a real daughter to him. Staying on there 
to look after him after her mother died, when any other girl would 
have hustled off to get married, and taking all his yelling and curs- 
ing—they say he even hit her sometimes. And now, going every 
Sunday to sit by his grave. There's a daughter for you! 

So they'd never have understood if they found her putting 
flowers—not on her own father's grave—but on somebody else's, 
and not even one of her own kinfolk at that! There'd have been talk 
all right, but she was careful nobody ever found her. 

He knew about the flowers, of course, because there they 
were every time he came up—though he wasn't coming as often as 
Miss Lilly did, only once or twice a year now. But what he didn't 
know was how they got there. She loved to picture him walking in 
among the headstones , peering anxiously upthe long rows, and sure 
enough, seeing them there. For nine years there had been flowers 
blooming on his dead wife's grave, and he still didn't know who was 
bringing them, or why. 

Maybe some day he'd guess. 





But today Miss Lilly never got to the cemetery. She'd hard- 
ly turned onto the path again and was walking along, humming a 
tune and smelling the flowers in her hand, when it happened. 

At first she just heard a buzzing around her head, and she 
tried to dodge away from it, but it followed her, however she ducked. 
Then all at once the buzzing stopped and she stood still, because 
she thought she felt something touch her hair. She shook her head, 
and she felt a little pull, and the buzzing started again, louder and 
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a little closer to her ear. She bobbed her head harder and brushed 
her ear with her hand. It was there; she touched it. And it made 
an angry buzz now, because it was caught and couldn't get away. 

Miss Lilly shook her head violently, because she could feel 
the thing crawling across her scalp. The hair pins came loose and 
dropped out, and soon her hair was flying in all directions. She 
went whirling about with her head down, for the creature still buzz- 
ed in her ear and she felt its little feet pulling against her and get- 
ting more and more tangled in the web of her hair. 

For a moment she pulled herself together, telling herself 
she was ry like a crazy woman, but when the buzzing began 

again, a shudder went up Miss Lilly's spine, and 
Seo au a loud 'Damn you! Go away!'' (there were 
7 Py times when even Miss Lilly swore, though 
never so that anyone knew of it) she 
BV ent whirling around again and 
2 stamping onthe ground. 
7 As was bound to hap- 
pen on that steep 
slope, with her 
carryingon so, she 
tripped and tumbled 
down the hill in- 
to the bushes. 
She clutched a 
branch, and sit- 
ting there with 
her feet up in 
the air, she 
gasped for 
breath, shook her head, and listened. Everything was quiet. 
She tipped her head, jerked it a little, but nothing happened. Cau- 
tiously she put her fingers to her hair and felt about. They touched 
something and she jumped, but it was only atwig. She explored 
some more, all over her head, and finally convinced herself that 
the creature was gone. It had flown away. 

With a heavy sigh Miss Lilly pulled herself about so that she 
was sitting up with her feet braced against a stump, lest she slide 
down the hill into the creek below. 

The first thing she noticed was that one of her shoes was 
gone. She looked about for it, but it was nowhere in sight. 

Then she realized that all the buttons were torn off her blouse. 

continued on page 57 
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Headquarters for Handweavers’ Supplies 


To be sure you always get the highest in quality, the newest in textures and the 
most fashionable colors in yarns and the very best in craftsmanship in looms 2 
other equipment, join the thousands of happy, satisfied weavers who have mé 
Lily headquarters for all their weaving needs. 

A large and complete stock ready for prompt shipment in any quantity. FREE 
price list. Complete set of samples and color cards for $1. This $1 can be applied 
to your next order of $LO or more. 


Order all your supplies from 


LILY MILLS COMPANY © Dept. HWB, Shelby, N. C. 
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CONSERVATION 


Before and After 














These “before and after’’ pictures of the Campaign School, 
Warren County, Tennessee, show what can happen when conser- 
vation education is handled, not just as an academic sub- 
ject, but as an integral part of the total school program. 
Nine years of “learning by doing”? were required to bring 
about the change that is shown here. 


THE TENNESSEE CONSERVATIONIST, OCTOBER, 1958 
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TRIBUTE 


“AE” of the Mountains 


by 
Helen H. Dingman 


Allen Eaton's creative mind is always ahead of his achieve- 
ments. As he has jokingly said, A. A. Milne wrote his biography 
in the following lines: 


“There was an old sailor my grandfather knew, 
Who had so many things that he wanted to do 

That whenever he thought it was time to begin 
He couldn’t because of the state he was in.” 


But Allen Eaton's achievements belie the words. His whole 
life has been devoted to the discovery and interpretation of beauty, 
whether in nature, people or the arts. He has glorified the com- 
monplace and in so doing, has increased the worth and dignity of 
human personality. He was christened "AE of the Mountains" be- 
cause of his likeness to George Russell, "AE''*, poet, philosopher 
and statesmanof Ireland. Both have added tothe treasure of beau- 
ty, imagination, will and thought laid up in fhe soul of the people." 
In the philosophy of both men the limitations of time and achieve- 
ment have had no place. 


*fn interesting sidelight on George Russell's pseudonym: He submitted 


an article to the Irish Theosophist signed “Aeon". A typographical 


error caused the signature to come out as “AE”. This amused Russell, 
and he adopted it as his pen name. 
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Allen Eaton was born of pioneer parents in a log cabin in Ore- 
gon and spent the first forty years of his life in a varied career in 
that northwestern state. He established a book and art store, be- 
came the youngest member of the Oregon legislature, sponsored 
Eugene's first art exhibit and helped organize the School of Archi- 
tecture and Allied Arts at the University of Oregon, as well as be- 
ing one of its first teachers. 

He came East in 1918 and was Field Secretary of the American 
Federation of Arts, 1919-20. During that time he directed the first 
exhibition of arts and crafts of the homelands of European immi- 
grants as well as assisting the Metropolitan Museum of Art with 
their first color reproductions. 

It was not until 1927, when at the invitation of Olive Campbell, 
Allen Eaton came to talk about crafts at the annual meeting of the 
Conference of Southern Mountain Workers*, that we learned to know 
the man who later became our "AE of the Mountains." In the whole 
development of our mountain crafts he has been our initiator, our 
understanding guide and critic, and has endeared himself not only 
tothe leaders inthe movement but tothe humblest craftsman in his 
mountain home. 

It was he who arranged an exhibit of the handicrafts of the South- 
ern Highlands at the Presbyterian Church in Knoxville in connection 
with one of the meetings of the Conference of Southern Mountain 
Workers and later assembled an exhibition of the crafts, exclusive- 
ly the work of the Southern Highland Handicraft Guild, at the Coun- 
try Life Conference in Blacksburg, Virginia, in August, 1933. Lat- 
erthis exhibit was circulated through Eastern museums for several 
months. 

As to the advice, help and inspiration he gave to the organiza- 
tion and development of the Southern Highland Handicraft Guild it 
would be impossible totell. It wasthrough his interest and cooper- 
ation with the National Park Service that the Guild was given the 
opportunity of opening shops on the Skyline Drive in the Shenandoah 
National Park. There are now two, one at Skyland and one at Big 
Meadows Lodge. Later he took trips with a Guild member and of- 
ficials along the Blue Ridge Parkway hunting fora good location for 
a shop there. 

At the Craftsman's Fair he has become an institution. People 
flock to his lectures in which he introduces them to the crafts and 


*Known first as the Conference of Southern Mountain Workers, the name 
was eventually changed to Council of Southern Mountain Workers and final- 
ly, to the present title, Council of the Southern Mountains. 93 











interprets the emotional as well as the monetary satisfactions which 
come to the individuals who produce them. He has the ability of es- 
tablishing an intimate rapport with his audience and many linger or 
come back to talk with him personally. 

One of Allen Eaton's most tangible contributions to the Southern 
Mountains is his book "Handicrafts ofthe Southern Highlands", pub- 
lished in 1937. It is a fascinating story of the pioneer and cultural 
background of the mountain crafts, of their preservationand modern 
revival and of the handicraft movement inrural America. The book 
is beautifully illustrated and includes 58 photographs of mountain 
life and workers inthe crafts by Doris Ulmann. At Allen Eaton's 
invitation she traveled through the mountains and through opendoors 
made possible by his friends was able to picture so intimately the 
life of the people. I shall never forget the look of joyful wonder on 
the face of a young mountain woman who looking through the book 
for the first time said, ''Why, there's a picture of my mother." 
This valuable portrayal of mountain crafts is now out of print and 
one of Allen Eaton's projects on his unfinished agenda is to find the 
means of having it reprinted. 

Justas this book opened up toits readers the rich cultural her- 
itage of the mountain people, so have his other writings revealed 
culture and beauty in the arts of minority groups and other rural 
areas. Their titles alone tell their stories: "Immigrant Gifts to 
American Life" (1932); ''Handicrafts of New England" (1949); 'Beau- 
ty Behind Barbed Wire" (1952); and at the close of 1959, ''Beauty to 
the Sighted and the Blind", perhaps his proudest achievement be- 
cause itis the fruit of many years of dreams and work (reviewed on 
page 43 of this issue). 

As I think of the new vistas his books have opened up I amre- 
minded of a story that is told about our "AE". He had barelyar- 
rived at the John C. Campbell Folk School one Sunday afternoon in 
spring when he heard that there were newborn kittens in the old log 
barn loft. He climbed the ladder to see them and looking around at 
the lovely Little Brasstown valley below, he exclaimed, ''What a 
view these kittens will have when they open their eyes."' His own 
eyes have been and still are open to all kinds of beauty and through 
his life and his books he has opened the eyes of thousands to the 
beauties around them. 

A proud moment in Allen Eaton's life, and a proud moment for 
his many friends, was when Berea College recognized that truth 
and gave him an honorary degree in June, 1955. The citation read 
"Allen H. Eaton, student and scholar, who has found beauty in the 
common creations of men, interpreter of the arts of mind and hand 
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for the enrichment of the lifeof all, the degree of Doctor of Humane 
Letters. "' 

One of Allen Eaton's favorite expressions is, 'Something can 
always be done about anything," and its truth has certainly been il- 
lustrated by his last big adventure. About ninety days before time 
to ship it on its long journey he was asked by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce to assemble an exhibition of American handicrafts to 
be sent to the first World's Agricultural Fair at New Delhi, India, 
to be held December 11, 1959 to February 15, 1960 (afterwards 
extended to February 29th). By working day and night, and through 
the fine cooperation of the Southern Highland Handicraft Guild and 
other similar organizations in the country, as well as individual 
craftsmen, the exhibition was ready to go. Subsequent events made 
it seem imperative to AE that he and a young potter of New Hamp- 
shire go to India themselves so as to be on hand to help in the care 
and arrangement of the crafts as well as to be interpreters of them. 

The story cannot all be told here, but as Allen Eaton wrote, 
"We made hundreds of friends, perhaps thousands, and surely con- 
vinced hundreds of thousands that we in America had a concern a- 
bout handicrafts in our country and other lands."" Mr. Eaton was 
asked to give the first lecture in the new Crafts Museum of the All 
India Handicraft Board, New Delhi. He spoke on the "Universal 
Values in Handicrafts". It gave him the opportunity to decorate the 
platform with gorgeous Indian handicrafts and to give them honest 
praise. Although the meeting itself lasted only an hour, many of 
the audience remained for three hours asking questions about the 
crafts of India as well as those from the U. S. and Russia. 

The exhibit was dedicated to Mahatma Gandhi "whose under- 
standing of the worth of handicrafts in the economy and culture of 
his people will remain always as one of the greatest tributes to the 
hand, the heart, and the mind of man."' Forty books on crafts were 
left as a gift to the All India Handicraft Board from the publishers 
of America. It is no wonder that our AE writes, 'That land will 
always be a part of me.'' We who know his love for people and their 
love for himare sure that he will always remain in the hearts of his 
Indian friends, a part of them. 

But no one can really know the many facets of Allen Eaton's 
personality and his many personal interests unless he is one of the 
fortunate recipients of his priceless and voluminous Christmas let- 
ters. His zestfor living and his pursuit of newavenues of knowledge 
can be seen in this quote ffomone of them, '"'I am in complete agree- 
ment with Granny, an old mountain weaver of Allanstand, North 
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Carolina, who warping up her loom to weave a newpattern in a cov- 
erlet said, 'Shucks, ain't it grand, the things they is to do and find 
out about, '' 

Trees are one of his very special enthusiasms and there is 
hardly a letter without a reference to them. In his office files he 
kept locations of many he hoped to see on his journeys and in his 
home community he was either fighting to preserve the life of an old 
favorite or chopping up a fallen one to which he had become heir. 
His wood piles were personalized as to varieties and associations, 
and his open fires the final tributes to his old friends. Quoting from 
his article "Woodpiles and Haystacks" (ML&W, Oct. 1933), "Per- 
haps all of you will not know the satisfaction that comes to him who 
cuts his own wood in autumn and brings it home for the long winter 
evenings ahead. He who does is warmed thrice by the same wood, 
once in the forest, then at his woodpile, and finally the family fire- 
place—a wonderful economy which too few men can indulge in." 

His 1959 Christmas letter written from India says of him and 
his family, "...we are all well, all working and all hoping that 1960 
will be our best year yet...as for me, just me, I count the year now 
closing, 1959, my best in ways I cannot name here." I wonder how 
many younger men can echo that. 





For many years Helen Dingman worked 
in the Appalachian Mountains. She 
has directed a community enterprise 
under the Home Mission Board of the 
Presbyterian Church; she has taught 
in the Department of Sociology at 
Berea College; she was responsible 
for the development of Opportunity 
Schools at Berea. In addition to 
being Executive Secretary of the 
Council of the Southern Mountains 


from 1929 to 1942, Miss Dingman was 
one of the first contributing edi- 
tors to this magazine and later its 


full editor for 16 years (1926-1942). 


Since her retirement she has remain- 
ed active in organizations dedica- 
ted tothe interests of the mountain 
people, such as the Women’s Indus- 
trial of the Union Church at Berea, 
Kentucky. 
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This letter was too interesting, surprising and thought-provoking to 
keep from our readers. The writer, a cinematographer specializing in 
documentary films, spentall of 1958 in an Indian monastery in the foot- 
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hills of the Himalayas, studying Hindu metaphysics. If, after reading 
this letter, you are interested in hearing more from Mr. Shepard, let 


us know. 


We are sure he has much more to say. 


tL keller from England 


Many years ago my interest in 
your region began with that magni- 
ficent book “English Folk Songs from 
the Southern Appalachians”, by Cecil 
Sharp and Olive Dame Campbell. At 
that time this was a most romantic 
discovery—a centuries-old complex 
of song, language, community life 
and tradition. The very character 
of the region, isolated mountain 
settlements, the extra warmth of 
South as opposed toNorth, gave the 
whole thing adreamlike air—a lost 
country of the mind. Today, most 
of that is changed. Wars, communi- 
cations and roads, even education, 
have speeded up development, and 
centuries have fallen away almost 
overnight. Imagination and tradi- 
tion have dissolved before hard e- 
conomic facts. Rip Van Winkle, 
blinking old eyes, has lost his 
magic world, and even his rifle is 
rusty and out-of-date. 

None the less, great praise is 
due to those who have combined re- 
spect for the past with practical 
aid for the present. I donot think 
that conscious preservation of tra- 
dition is quite the same as tradi- 
tion itself, nor that modern schol- 
arship is asatisfactory substitute 
for traditional practice, but we 
can be grateful for the least con- 
cessions to tradition in a hard, 
matter-of-fact world. 

I equate the essence of the Ap- 
palachian setup with the adventure 
from fact to imagination, a journey 
bridged more easily when English 


villages less thansixty miles from 
London were equally cutoff, no more 
than eighty years ago; where living 
traditions dreamed on and old men 
still saw fairies. Now we have 
charted the navigable globe from 
Pimlico to Timbuctoo there isa re- 
cession. Modern man is left only 
with his dreamworld each night, with 
the eternal problem of conscious- 
ness and the true nature of reality. 
It is not the fact of romantic sur- 
vival that isthe heart of the mat- 
ter, but what such facts stimulate. 

The exercise of discovering the 
world within the self is more dif- 
ficult when it cannot be shocked 
out by unknown worlds andold lands, 
by the magic bridges and steps of 
mythology and the space ships of 
science-fiction. I believe that the 
essence begins to leave Appalachia, 
as elsewhere, once self-conscious 
development stepsin. Where does it 
go, and what residue is left? I 
can’t answer that without reference 
to the progress of religion and the 
function of churches. 

I have been preoccupied chiefly 
with the essential meaning of all 
folk music, which isareligious or 
metaphysical question. We often 
tend toevaluate work inrelation to 
esoteric and ephemeral aspects. This 
is a very great error, part of the 
modern confusion between informa- 
tion and knowledge, between reality 
and appearances. True knowledge is 
more amatter of developed intuition 
than acquired facts; a 
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are, aS ever, deceptive. 

It is true that good scholar- 

ship may stimulate intuition (al- 
though it usually crushes it), as 
developed intuition may encourage 
discrimination in fact-finding. It 
is probably a fact that the modern 
interest in folk-lore of all kinds 
is a romantic one; in a material- 
istic age we are collecting the 
fragments fromametaphysical past, 
and trying to find good safe sci- 
entific reasons for doing so. For 
most people, the manner of the search 
itself destroys what is pursued. 
What comes out of it is not a lu- 
minous inner understanding, but a 
public museum of curious facts— 
not the living animal from a fab- 
ulous past but a dry skeleton. An 
understanding of the mystery of life 
itself cannot be bought with a pro- 
fessorship in folklore or religion, 
even if good scholarship need not 
inhibit understanding. 
(Space does not permit the printing 
of Mr. Shepard’s interesting com- 
ments on the Broadside Ballad which 
occurred at this point of the let- 
ter.) 

I amparticularly interested in 
the Kentucky Mountain Dulcimer which 
I first heard many years back on 
Library of Congress folk recordings; 
later inthe exquisite performances 
of Jean Ritchie. The Indian (Hindu) 
stringed instruments have one great 
difference which is not found in 
occidental instruments, namely in 
the fretting. The Sitar and Vina 
have curved frets, so that varia- 
tions of two or three tones, as well 
as all the intervening microtones, 
can be made on any single fret! 
The ancient Hindu system of music 
is the most comprehensive in the 
world; instead of a few major and 
minor scales, it has no less than 
seventy-two main scales and sev- 
eral thousand subsidiary ones! 

Much could be said to explain 
the importance of the scale-system, 
and the use of certain scales at 
specific hours of the day is more 
understandable if we consider tones 
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and intervals in terms of light. 
Light has a different vibrational 
and emotive significance at dif- 
ferent hours of the day, andinits 
different intensities. Tone and 
interval have much in common with 
light and shade. Light is the ma- 
jor factor inthe visual arts, where 
the additional values of composi- 
tion, grouping, texture, colour and 
form have parallels in the musical 
values of form, rhythm, melodic out- 
line, and so on, 

We need not be surprised at the 
overwhelming effects claimed for 
Hindu music when the formal con- 
siderations are understood and re- 
spected. Hindu music is primarily 
melodic and the nearest approach 
to harmony isaregulardrone. There 
are metaphysical reasons for this 
which we cannot enlarge upon here, 
but comparison with instruments like 
the dulcimer is instructive. I would 
like to see a dulcimer built with 
curved frets, permitting a range 
of microtonal variation. Alterna- 
tively the same result might be a- 
chieved by a fretless dulcimer. 

Sooner or later, new folk forms 
will evolve more inconsonance with 
a global view, but still restricted 
to the home rather than the concert 
platform. At the present time, the 
valuable work of scholars and col- 
lectors inthe folk field has tend- 
ed to conventionalize folk forms 
and make them self-conscious, as 
wel] as subject to public scrutiny 
and subsidy. This is perhaps an 
over-reaction from the period a few 
centuries back when genteel society 
professed a great condescension for 
the rude arts of the folk. There 
is, of course, much to be said for 
and against conservatism in folk 
music, and perhaps this letter is 
not the place to say it. 

As inmost other departments of 
life, the problem is not so much 
what is done, as what is professed. 
I enjoyed listening to Burl Ives 
ever since I heard his Columbia re- 
cordings many years before his fash- 
ionable vogue over here. But Ican’t 
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accept his entertainment as other important to enjoy what one does 


than distantly related to folk mu- or listens to infolk music, rather 
sic. I am not against Lonnie Done- than giving lectures or writing 
gan as a good entertainer, but I theses! 

prefer Leadbelly. All kinds of folk With very best wishes for the 


forms and hybrid forms and concert good work of the Council, 
forms provide some sort of pleasure 

for the man in the street and for Sincerely, 
the purist; most of the trouble 


starts with what you call it, and . 

just where chauvinism and narrow- oeehes Ahguard 
mindedness creeps in beside bally- 

hoo. Above all, I think it most Leslie Shepard 


OLD PHOTOS WANTED 


In the Southern Appalachian Mountains, there exists a way 
of living which will one day be only a curiosity for those who leaf 
through the chronicles of memorabilia. 

The Council of the Southern Mountains hopes to be, and should 
be, a repository for all data pertaining to life as it is lived today 
in the isolated hollows, and as it was lived yesterday—as far back 
as it can be traced. 

In attics, drawers, old trunks and cartons, there must be 
many photographs portraying facets of mountain life which even now 
are no longer extant. If you have such pictures, please send them 
to the Council. They will be handled with the greatest care, copied 
photographically to provide a negative for our files, and returned 
to you. Any information (names, dates, locations, etc.) you can 
supply about the photographs will make them ofeven greater value, 
not only to the future historian, but to any researcher who is now 
seeking specific data on mountain living. 
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PINE MOUNTAIN SETTLEMENT SCHOOL 
PINE MOUNTAIN, KENTUCKY 


Will welcome inquiries from groups 

interested in workshops, confer- 
ences or summer camps. Housing and 
meals available at reasonable rates 
on an attractive campus in a mountain valley. For details, 
write to Mr. Burton Rogers, Director. 
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FOLKLORE 


Miss Wells, professor emeritus, is instructor in English at Wellesley 
College; member of the Modern Language Association of America and the 
American Folklore Society. She is author of “The Ballad Tree” (1950). 
In the following article, she sounds the call for more accuracy by the 
collectors of folk songs, explains thedilemma that can result from care- 
lessness, and throws some light on the strange ways of copyright laws. 


INFORMATION, PLEASE ! 


by Evelyn K. Wells 


The recent study of Anglo-American ballad scholarship by D. 
K. Wilgus, reviewed inthe winter issue of Mountain Life & Work, in- 
cludes among a vast number of other subjects a detailed report on 
collections of folk songs published in this country in the last 50 
years. An almost refrain-like phrase running through this com- 
mentary is "not sufficiently documented," and it has set me think- 
ing about a good many examples of the point he makes, in the in- 
creasing folk literature from Appalachia. And other examples of 
editorial slips have come to mind—incorrect quotation, unjustified 
and unacknowledged changes in multigraphed matter , inconsistencies 
in reference. Having myself gone through the states of enthusiastic 
and ignorant collecting, and learned in the hard way the responsi- 
bilities of an editor, I have tried inthe following informal discussion 
to set down some of my thinking on the problems. There are, of 
course, many exceptions which will occur to readers of my very 
general statements. 

The troublesome question of documentation is becoming more 
and more the concern of the collector, the field worker, and the 
editor in the Appalachian area, as the matter collected grows, its 
spread is facilitated by folk festivals, schools and courses held 
throughout the mountains, and the vexed question of ''folk or pop- 
ular" continues to puzzle us. For a long time the mountain worker 
has taken it for granted that he coulduse, print, teach and sing what 
came to hand without a thought of saying where it came from. He 
has been too busy to attend tothe mechanics of source acknowledg- 
ment, or too uninformed in its methods, or too unaware of the con- 
sequences of misquotationor failure to identify sources. Moreover, 
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scholars and social workers havetended to go their separate ways, 
and each group has suffered increasingly from ignorance of what the 
other was doing. But nowadays anew sense of responsibility is upon 
us, as the paths of scholar and field worker begin to cross, witha 
mutual growth of appreciation and a fortunate loss ofa former some- 
what condescending attitude. The scholar goes collecting with a 
tape-recorder; the recreation worker takes a graduate coursein 
folklore, and they begin to see that they can helpeach other—indeed, 
that they need each other. A notable instance of the meeting of the 
ways is Jean Ritchie, traditional singerand Fulbright scholar. With 
the increasing respect of the scholar for matter collected by the 
untrained observer, his awareness of its limitations adds, however, 
to a justified sense of irritation. And with more and more people 
singing folk songs and telling folk tales, everyone concerned with 
their publishing must beware lest the carefree ways of the past do 
not turn into irresponsibility. They must, as far as they can, set 
their songs and tales on the right track, properly parented. 

Well, says the teacher, or the social worker, or the recrea- 
tion director, or the enthusiastic singer at a folk school: what does 
it matter where the song came from? It doesn't, so far as enjoy- 
ment of the song goes; and scholarly machinery should never in- 
terfere withthat immediate enjoyment. But when it comes to com- 
parative study, say, of the variants of a song, or analysis of tune 
notation, or interest in a singer's repertoire, or a collector's 
skills, or a regional survey, or, indeed, a copyright tangle, it 
matters a great deal. Copyright material is taken off tape or re- 
cords and multigraphed for group singing, sometimes with unnoted 
changes, and reproduced, no doubt in all innocence, without per- 
mission ordue credit. This isa modern aspect of the way in which 
folk songs have always been passed along, and today's new forms 
of communication make all the easier the spread of a song without 
source, at the same time that scholarship is trying to keep the re- 
cord straight. I knowoftwo singer-collector-editors , good friends, 
whose respective lawyers are haggling over a songclaimed by each. 
Another aspect ofthe copyright question willbe recalled by readers 
of John Jacob Niles's ''My Perilous Life in the Public Domain", in 
the Atlantic for December, 1948—his somewhat rueful account of 
having been forced by his publisher to present as "folk songs" his 
own compositions, like 'Venezuela'', or his largely recomposed 
"Black is the Color''—with consequent loss of claim to suitable 
royalties today. 

And then there is the question of songs we fotched-on's have 
taught our mountain friends, which have since been collected as 
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traditional. I think of the uniquely full text of '"Mary Hamilton" re- 
corded by Mrs. Texas Gladden for the Library of Congress, suspi- 
ciously close to a Child version, and now identified as having been 
learned from Miss Alberta Peel, a folk song collector; 1) of Aunt 
Molly Jackson's Robin Hood Ballads, apparently Child-inspired; 
2) of Clara Callahan's "Lord Lovel'', whichI myself taught her when 
she was a child at Pine Mountain, Kentucky, and which she, quite 
innocently of course, gave to Dorothy Scarborough as a mountain 
version, years later; 3) of ''Father Grumble", listed as a 'Kentucky 
folk song" in Songs of All Time, 4) which actually came from New 
Jersey with Mrs. Ethel deLong Zande who learned it there in her 
childhood and taught it to the Pine Mountain children. Such pass- 
ing on of songs must and should take place, and always has. But 
today's students of oral tradition want all the evidence. 

A folk singer often thinks that his version of a song is the only 
one, or the original one, or the only right way to sing it. Singing 
Willie Nolan recorded for me the widespread ''Old Woman who lived 
near London" as ''sung and wrote by Willie Nolan of Incline, Ken- 
tucky.'"' Bill Westaway of Belstone in Devon claims that his father 
gave Sabine Baring-Gould the "real" "Widdicombe Fair", and in 
recording ithe illustrates ''Father's way" and ''Mr. Baring-Gould's 
way". Andsince we have from Baring-Gould his own statement that 
he rewrote many of the songs he collected, we may assume Bill to 
be right—until we find, in Baring-Gould's own notebooks, a tradi- 
tional and authentic versionthat matches ''Mr. Baring-Gould's way", 
—the familiar one we sing today. 

The collector usually knows when he has changed words or tune. 
In some rare cases, however, he is so imbued with the folk idiom 
that he honestly cannot say whether the song came from his own 
imagination, or from another singer. He may acknowledge this or 
he may not; and the literary and musical hoaxes of the past have a 
long record. We have, on the other hand, some beautiful examples 
of the acknowledged use by a composer of the folk idiom,—as in 
Dr. Vaughan Williams's ''King Cole Ballet", a pot-pourri of authen- 
tic folk tunes linked together by his own harmonious inventions. 

But to return to copyright. My introduction to its restrictions 
was in the 1920's at Pine Mountain, soon after the appearance of 
Howard Brockway's and Cecil Sharp's Appalachian collections. 
Many of these songs had come straight from Pine Mountain chil- 
dren, and the day had now arrived when we needed to supplement 
their memories, and teach authentic versions to other children. 
How better to do this than to print a little word-book of the chil- 
dren's own songs, as written down by expert collectors? But no, 
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no, wrote Novello, Sharp's London publishers; you can't do it: the 
form in which words and tune were taken down by the collector be- 
longs to him and his publisher, and a court of law could bring in a 
verdict against you if you infringed these rights. You can go your- 
selves to the same singers and write down from their lips their 
words and tune, and publish them, even though they agree in the 
smallest detail with what has been published, but you cannot, with- 
out permission, take them from existing print. (Cecil Sharp him- 
self could not use his own words and tunes—on concert programs, 
for instance—without his publishers' permission.) So, ironically, 
the very people who had made the greatest contribution were de- 
barred from their heritage. 

The mounting problems involving the copyrighting of folk songs 
and other forms of folk material have recently been recognized by 
the formation, by the American Folklore Society, of a committee 
to review the legal and ethical relationships between collectors and 
their informants. The chairman is Paul R. Beath, a Washington 
attorney (2211 32nd Place S. E.), towhom inquiries may be address- 
ed. Other members are Alton C. Morris (Univ. of Florida), Charles 
Seeger (Santa Barbara, Cal.), B.H. Bronson (Univ. of California at 
Berkeley), M. J. Herskovits (Northwestern Univ.), and Omer C. 
Stewart (Univ. of Colorado). In 1957 the International Folk Music 
Council published a statement on copyright in folk music, as adopted 
by its General Assembly, making certain recommendations on an 
international basis, in the hope of regularizing present inconsist- 
encies and unfairnesses. 

Fortunately, as time passes, we have more examples of edit- 
ing which is reliable for the scholar and enjoyable for the layman. 
There are, forinstance, Leonard Roberts's Kentucky tales, Marie 
Campbell's Tales from the Cloud Walking Country (see ML&W No. 
2, 1959), and Herbert Halpert's notes in Richard Chase's Jack 
Tales (Boston, 1943). 

The more we know of the provenance of our songs, the more 
necessary it is, in the interests of scholarship as it analyzes the 
ways of oral tradition, and the interests of the singer who is at- 
tracted by their essential beauty, to get the factsdown. Anew gen- 
eration of singers of folk songs is growing, outside the mountains 
as well as within them. Curiosity is stirring, about where the 
songs they sing so casually and pleasantly really came from. With 
the growth of paper-backs more folk songs are in circulation. I 
have used for many years in my ballad classes at Wellesley College 
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the wonderful little Songs of All Time. At the Country Dance Soci- 
ety's summer Folk Music Week at Pinewoods Camp in 1958, Pro- 
fessor Howard Boatright of Yale used this same booklet as a text- 
book for lectures on the evolution of melody, finding in it examples 
of every point he wished to make. Its notes are interesting and val- 
uable, and its explanation of scales and modes is one of the best 
brief statements on a complicated subject that I have seen. No 
doubt the Council of the Southern Mountains could give impressive 
figures on its circulation. Yet no doubt a new edition, if one is 
planned, will recognize the need for some tidying up, and it too, 
like other recent paperbacks, will move in the direction of more 
accurate information. One remarkably fine example of adequate, 
judicious and readable editing has just come to hand in the new 
Penguin Book of English Folk Songs edited by Ralph Vaughan Wil- 
liams and A. L. Lloyd, of which there is notice elsewhere inthis 
issue (See page 43). Designed for the new generation of English 
singers of folk songs, the book has a gooddeal of relevance for our 
own new generation, whether they sing in the Appalachians or else- 
where, whether they are collectors or teachers or scholars. 

All of which leads me to dare .any existing copyright law on 
parody, and perhaps the displeasure of Messrs Novello, in append- 
ing the following lines: 

I wish I were a scholar and could handle the pen; 

I would write down my folk song, and be sure to say when 

And where I first heard it, and who opened my eyes 

To its beauty and value, so to save it ere it dies. 5) 








1) A.H.Scouten, “Notes and Queries”, Journal of American Folklore, 64 
(1931) pp. 131-2. 

2) John Greenway, “Aunt Molly Jackson and Robin Hood”, Journal of Amer- 
ican Folklore, 69 (1956) p. 25. 

3) A Song Catcher in the Southern Mountains, New York, 1937. 

4) Songs of All Time, p. 64. 

5) Novello’s School Songs, No. 1321, “The Cuckoo” (Somerset), collected 
and arranged by Cecil J. Sharp, stanza 3, which see for tune and words. 





ART TEACHER AVAILABLE. Has AB degree from Berea College and MFA degree 
from Univ. of Indidna, plus one year teaching experience at Berea Col- 
lege. Desires college level teaching position and is qualified to in- 
struct in ceramics, sculpture, drawing and painting. Has exhibited work 
in numerous shows. Available for summer employment or permanent position 
as of June 15. References and examples of work on request. Write to 
Hugh Bailey, College Box 91, Berea, Kentucky. 
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FICTION 


FLOWERS 


by 
Luther 
F. 
Addington 





I walked down a lane hedged by greening gooseberry clumps and 
sprouting rhubarb. Beyond, at the foundation wall of the white little 
cottage, I saw tulips in bloom. Along the picket fence, white and 
clean, were more tulips, their cup-like blossoms nodding in the 
fragrant, crisp air. 

I'd never been here before, yet I knew it was the home of Mar- 
tha Cumbo, wife of a slain Negro. I wanted to talk with Martha. I 
should have come to see her last fall, but I hadn't. A better feature 
writer than I might have. There could have been a story in her. 
Maybe there was yet. Perhaps she had an inkling of who had shot 
her coal-mining husband from the edge of the woods above the portal 
of Number 7 of the Blackmountain Coal Company's mines that day. 

I could see now the angry crowd that gathered about the portal 
that day. 

"No mine of Blackmountain will be opened to non-union work- 
ers,"' a young, snarling, beady-eyed man shouted. "Much less a 
nigger." 

Mining was in aslump allover the coal fields. People had gone 
hungry. The Federal government had been sending in food. The 
coal company had declared that it couldn't make a profit unless it 
could cut wages. A number of men had volunteered to forego the 
unionand reportfor work. One of the number had been Ronse Cum- 
bo, the only colored man daring to join those willing towork. They'd 
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picked him off from the edge of the woods. ''Made a sample of him," 
was the phrase which was bandied around the portal. And, of course, 
with the killing, the white workers had fled. 

But nowI stood in the yard where the Cumbos had lived. I knew 
there was a Mrs. Martha Cumbo and that there were no children. 
That information I'd gathered without a trip here into the fastness 
of the hills, some ten miles from the mine entrance. 

I saunteredup to the cottage door and knocked. No one answer- 
ed. There was only the wind banging at a window pane and flapping 
a board on the roof. I whistled just to keep myself company, and I 
turned away. 





But before I'd gone to the edge of the yard a man—a white man 
—came around the house, a hoe in his hands. He paused, said ''Hel- 
lo there!"' and leaned on his hoe handle. I drew near him and told 
him who I was. I wanted to know where Mrs. Cumbo was. 

The man spat, frowned, took off his hat, andscratched his head. 

"Martha?" he said. 'W'y, she's dead. Died last winter. Just 
died of grief I reckon after her husband was shot." 

I made a remark about the well-kept house and yard. Such beau- 
tiful tulips. 

"Yes,'' said the man. "She was a lover of flowers. People 
hereabouts called her queer. She'd dig in thedirt and grow flowers. 
Tulips in the spring. Roses inthe summer. Zinnias in the fall. 


"And it was a sight how she liked to give 'em away. She'd give 
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‘em to people who passed the road over there. She'd tote 'em to 
sick people for miles around. Seems she just wanted everybody to 
have some of her flowers." 

While he talked, I tried to form an opinion of him. I wondered 
whether he was a miner and if so, could he be the one who had fired 
the shot from the edge of the woods. He didn't have the look of a 
mean man, He seemed to be frail. He was bony and pale of face. 

When conversation lagged I asked him his name. 

"Jamy Short," he said. 

"Miner ?" 

"Nope. Live on a farm across Hogback Ridge. Five miles 
away." 

He waved a hand with a flourish, seeming to want to divert my 
mind from him. 

"Nobody lives here anymore,"he said. ''Cumbos had no young- 
uns. Yet they raised a lot that weren't theirs. Orphans. They're 
scattered. Wouldn't dare come back after what all has happened." 

"Did the Cumbos own this cottage?" I asked. 

"Yes, the cottage and a cow lot."' He pointed his hoe handle to 
a cedar tree. "In that cow lot, under the cedar, the Cumbos lie 
buried. They may be dead, but they own the dirt they're in." 

I looked him straight in the eyes. 

"And what are you doing here ?"' 

"Oh, me?" he clipped. "It's like this. I've not been able todo 
hard work for five-six years. I was bedfast for a long time. Doc- 
tors said I'd die. But Martha Cumbo traipsed across that ridge 
two-three times a week, taking me flowers. She'd laugh and say 
"You's a-goin' to pull through, Mistah Short. Jest you keep your 
chin up and smell my flowers. '"' 

He paused. "So," he added after a moment, "I've come to hoe 
the flowers." 


shhh 


FOREST SERVICE FILMS 
A 20 page booklet listing and describing Forest Service 
films which are available to schools, civic groups, churches 
and T-V stations may be obtained by writing to: U.S.Depart- 
ment of Agriculture-Forest Service, Washington, D.C. The name 
of the booklet is FOREST SERVICE FILMS. Enliven the interest 
of your group with carefully selected films. 
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ETHNOLOGY 


A — 
VANISHING ig ain sone 
RACE 


by BONNIE BALL 





A generation ago census records of certain mountainous coun- 
ties of Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Carolina, and others proved 
somewhat confusing. This was due to the presence of a strange 
group of people whose origin was, and has remained, one of the 
deepest and most fascinating mysteries of American ethnology. 

The 'Melungeons" who were called "ramps" in certain areas 
by their neighbors, have characteristics that range from those of 
the whites and American Indians to Orientals or Negroes. This 
variation prevented adefinite race classification, and has also giv- 
en rise to numerous theories concerning their origin. 

Some had dark, oily skin, kinky hair, upturned noses and dark, 
stoic eyes. Others, even in the same family, had coarse bronzed 
skin, with straight black hair. Still other close relatives differed 
little from their white neighbors, perhaps having brown or light, 
fuzzy hair, fair or medium skin, and dark blue or gray eyes. Then 
there were others among them that had smooth, yellowish skin, 
curly brown or black hair, and dreamy, almost Oriental, eyes. 


— 
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Information that sportsmen need fills anew publication “Let’s 
Go Fishing andHunt ing inNorth Carolina’’. There are 68 pages 
of text, photographs and maps in this handsome booklet, just 
off the press and free from the State Advertising Division, 
Department of Conservation and Development, Raleigh, N.C. 
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It would be impossible to make any accurate estimate of how 
many such people were scattered throughout the mountains of the 
Southern Appalachians, but it can be assumed that their number 
fifty years ago would have run into at least five digits. 

According to Bruce Crawford, a former newspaperman, and 
leading student of ethnology of the Appalachian area, the Melung- 
eons were officially recognized about 1887 and given a separate 
legal existence under the title of 'Croatan Indians" on a theory of 
their descent from Raleigh's Lost Colony of Roanoke Island (North 
Carolina), a convenient means of disposal, but hardly satisfyingto 
the inquisitive historian. 

The older Melungeons insisted that they were Portuguese. I 
have known the Melungeons from childhood, when three families 
lived as tenants on my father's farm in Southwestern Virginia. 
Their children have been my pupils, and I have done first-hand re- 
search on their traits, customs, and past, but can give here only 
the proposed theories of their origin. 

Mr. Crawford's research revealed that when John Sevier or- 
ganized the state of Franklin (Tennessee) there was a colony of 
"dark-skinned, reddish-brown complexioned people supposed to be 
of Moorish descent". They were neither Indians nor Negroes, but 
claimed to be Portuguese. 

There is a doubtful theory that the Melungeon was a product of 
froritier warfare when white blood was fused with the Indian captor's 
and that of the Negro slave. 

There also persist stories (that are recorded in history) that 
DeSoto visited Southwestern Virginia in the sixteenth century by way 
of a long chain of mountains leading into Tennessee. One ridge 
known as ''Newman's Ridge" (which could have been "New Man's 
Ridge) was once the home of a teeming colony of Melungeons who 
were strongly believed to have descended from members of DeSoto's 
party lost or captured there. 

In both Carolinas Melungeons were denied privileges usually 
granted to white people. For that reason many migrated to Ten- 
nessee where the courts ruled that they were not Negroes. 

Traditions still persist that the Melungeons were descendants 
of the ancient Phoenicians who migrated from Carthage to Morocco, 
whence they crossed the Strait of Gibraltar to settle in Northern 
Portugal. According to Mr. Crawford a colony of these Moors is 
said to have crossed the Atlantic before the American Revolution 
and settled in North Carolina. If this theory can be accepted, they 
were pure Carthaginian, and not a mixed race. 


In weighing this last statement it is interesting to note that the 
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Moors of Tennessee called themselves Portuguese, that the Moors 
of North Carolina came from Portugal, and that a generation ago 
the Melungeons called themselves Portuguese. 

Yet there are factors that are puzzling in these assumptions. 
Such common surnames among them as Collins, Gipson (Gibson), 
Sexton, Bolen, Goins, and Mullens suggest no Phoenician back- 
ground. And there is nothing about the word "ramp" to suggest a 
shy, usually inoffensive race of people. Neither is there any known 
reason for usage of the word 'Melungeon" which is believed to have 
been derived from the French word "melange", meaning mixture. 

The Melungeons were sometimes shy and reticent toward out- 
landers, but amiable with neighbors. They were loyal to their kin 
and employers. While they were fond of whiskey few were boister- 
ous or malicious. I recall a story often told by my father, who was 
reared only a few miles from Newman's Ridge, about "Big Mahala 
Mullens" who lived on the Virginia-Tennessee state line. She grew 
so obese that she was unable to leave her house, and sat at the door 
all day selling whiskey to travelers. When she discovered the ap- 
proach of revenue officials she waddled over to the Virginia side 
of her house if they approached from the Tennessee side, and vice 
versa if from Virginia. The act was probably unnecessary, since 
the authorities could not have removed her from the house. When 
Mahala died the chimney was torn away in order that she could be 
removed for burial. 

Practically all Melungeons preferred a care-free existence 
with members of their own clan. For many generations they sel- 
dom married outsiders, and virtually all families in each area were 
related. Nearly all Melungeons, young and old, chewed tobacco. 
They lived largely on bacon, corn pone, mush, and strong coffee. 
In early spring they gathered "crow's foot'' from the woodlands, 
and 'bears' lettuce" from spring branches, and ate them raw with 
salt. They liked wild fruits and berries to eat from the bush, but 
cared nothing for canning and preserving them. The holiday for 
Melungeon men was a week in late summer, after the crops were 
laid by, to be used fora ginseng expedition. No camping equipment 
was taken along except a water pail, knives, and a frying pan. They 
slept under cliffs. 

No fisherman could compete with the Melungeon. He simply 
waded into the stream, shoes and all, and searched with his fingers 
for fish hiding under stones. In no time he emerged with a nice 
string of fish. 

Theirs was a hardy race, and seldom did they rely on a doctor. 
They applied many home remedies for injuries and brewed herb 
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teas. Childbirth was a casual matter, usually attended by a moun- 
tain midwife. Babies, as a rule, grew and thrived without any pre- 
tense of comfort or sanitation. 

Their religion was of the simple Protestant type. They often 
attended their neighbors' churches, and occasionally had a patri- 
arch-preacher in their own group. They learned some of the old 
ballads and gospel songs from memory, for few of them could read 
or write. They accepted attendance at school, in most cases, as 
an "unnecessary evil". Church picnics were always attended by 
Melungeon boys, but my mother once had a difficult time persuading 
young Willie that he must have a bath and wear a suit in order to 
participate in a children's day program. So he appeared, grinning 
broadly, in my brother's hand-me-down. 

Then came industry to the Appalachians—coal, timbering, and 
railroads. The change was s!)ow. World War I drew Melungeons 
into industry as well as military service. Coal towns grew up rap- 
idly, and the Melungeon, like other tenant farmers, loaded up his 
few belongings on awagon and headed for the "public works". A few 
remained behind and bought little hillside farms. For some reason 
their number appears to have decreased sharply in the past three 
decades, probably a result of long intermarriage, or perhaps many 
have been lost inwhite blood. Soon they may become just a legend— 
a lost race, END 
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CHURCH 
FURNITURE 


By buying from Clear Creek Fur- 
niture Factory, you will be saving 
. . and serving a worthy cause. 





Standard 
Pulpit Chair 


OUR CHURCH FURNITURE is 
made from strong, native red 
oak, built with loving care 
by our students, and designed 


Owned and Operated by the for long wear. 





CLEAR CREEK BAPTIST SCHOOL 
PINEVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Beauty for the Sighted and the Blind by Allen H. Eaton 
Foreword by Helen Keller 

St. Martin’s Press 

191 pp. illus. 

$4. 00 

reviewed by Lester F. Pross 


"Their response has been proof oftheir longing for beauty, and 
their power to enjoy it; many of these objects bring them that hap- 
piness and sense of well-being which are components of aesthetic 
experience. The sense of touch brings far more than knowledge to 
the mind; it can and does bring, often as clearly as sight could, the 
notion of an object which can evoke pleasure and delight." 

Allen Eaton's own words describe the response of his blind 
friends to his collection of beautiful things which he presents in 
Beauty for the Sighted and the Blind, a book which is more a call 
to action than it is a report. His personal collection of man-made 
things (they could as well be nature forms) chosen for their visual 
and their tactual beauty includes a prehistoric stone hand-tool, an 
Amerindian grass and feather basket, a Congolese wood drinking 
cup, a Prestini wood bowl, a Cherokee carved "Singing Frog", a 
McDonald pitcher without handle, a North Carolina mountain dip- 
per, and forty others. 

While he suggests that museums and other organizations in- 
augurate similar collections for the enjoyment of the blind, Mr. 
Eaton assures us, and Miss Keller in her foreword confirms that 
even more pleasure can come to us who are sighted and bring such 
objects to the blind, sharing the beautiful, and providing "more 
and happy communication between the sighted and the blind." 





The Penguin Book of English Folk Songs 
edited by R. Vaughan Williams and A.L.Lloyd 
Penguin Books Ltd. 

128 pp. 

3/6* 

reviewed by Evelyn K. Wells 


This booklet is designed for the new generationof British sing- 
ers who have come to appreciate British balladry through their in- 
terest in jazz, which has led them to American folk song; and a 
search for the origins of American folk song has led them back to 
their own traditional music. It should be particularly valuable to 
the recreation worker in the Southern Mountains, since a similar 
experience is ours in reverse; we find more and more evidence of 
British origin in ourown mountain songs. And here is that evidence 
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in 70 songs which are beautiful, authentic, and immediately sing- 
able, selected byexperts from the comparatively inaccessible jour- 
nals of the Folk Song Society and the English Folk Dance and Song 
Society, and now available in print for the first time for a larger 
audience. There are unfamiliar versions of familiar songs—''The 
Banks of Green Willow", "Geordie", "The Death of Queen Jane", 
"The Sailor from Dover" ('"'Pretty Saro'')—a fine group of hearty 
sailor songs, some delightful nonsense, some poignant lyrics. 

An excellent introduction, wonderfully compact, informative, 
and stimulating notes on each song, complete data on the singer and 
the collector, a reading list, and a few suggested guitar accompani- 
ments by Dr. Vaughan Williams for those who must have a support- 
ing instrument, make this book a model of editing. 

It may be procured at the English price from the English Folk 
Dance and Song Society, Cecil Sharp House, 2 Regent's Park Road, 
London, N.W.1. (The American price will doubtless be higher. ) 


*English price would be approximately 50¢. Penguin books are distrib- 
uted intheUnited States by Penguin Books Inc., 3300 Clipper Mill Road, 
Baltimore ll, Maryland. Price of the above book is 95¢. 


The Mooneyed Hound by Billy Cc. Clark 
G. P. Putnam’ s Sons 
128 pp. 
$2. 75 
reviewed by Walter E. Whitt 
Nothing stirs the sporting blood more than the bugle voice of a 
hunting hound. And so will "The Mooneyed Hound" stir you as it 
takes you into the Big Sandy country of Kentucky, where Jeb has 
raised a young coon-hound, ridiculously homely, but warm and lov- 
able. Jeb earns money by digging herbs in the mountains and by 
taking the skins of muskrats he traps in the creeks. Purely on the 
faith built up by his Grandma Quildy and the pride he has for the 
young hound, Jeb files an application to enter the Kentucky field 
trials and starts out with his Uncle Jeptha on a river voyage to the 
town where the championship trials are to be held. He receives 
encouragement from the friendly storekeeper who bought his skins 
and herbs, and from a peg-legged river captain who loves a cham- 
pion and sympathizes with the peculiar markings of the hound. 
Throughout the rough joshing and laughter about the comical 
appearance of the hound and its chances of winning the field trial, 
Jeptha reminds Jeb that a hound is only as good as his master's 
faith, and that Mooneye has superior gifts to make up for his stub 
tail and the white eye that was blind, except when it caught the light 
of the moon on the ridge among the tall trees. Although classed as 
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a juvenile book, the emotional tug of Jeb's confidence inthe fighting 
heart of his unusual hound will appeal to readers of all ages. 

It is apparent that Clark does not rely upon what he has read 
or vaguely remembers about the lore of the woods and the hunting 
hound, but keeps his unique knowledge whetted to a keen edge. The 
author's pleasing, rhythmic manner of expression complements his 
sensitive understanding of life. Lovers of stories about animals 
and boys will enjoy the quality of Clark's stories and look forward 
to more clean, invigorating tales of the outdoors by this promising 
writer. 

A native of Catlettsburg, Kentucky, at the mouth of the Big San- 
dy River, Billy C. Clark has been hailed as Kentucky's youngest 
novelist. His other books are: The Trail of the Hunter's Horn 
(Putnam 1957), Song of the River (Crowell 1957) and River Boy 
(Putnam 1959). His latest book will be published in August, 1960, 
andis entitled: A Long Row to Hoe (Putnam). Clark's short stories 
and poems have appeared in Kentucky Writings, Boys' Life, and 
The New York Times. The December issue of Coronet magazine 
featured his story: 'My Father's Hands". 
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FREE SHOES FOR NEEDY CHILDREN 





Not long ago Milwaukee Council mem- 
ber Mrs. Kenneth Swan decided to pro- 
cure some shoes for indigent mountain 
children. Her request to the Albert H. 
Weinbrenner Company of Milwaukee re- 
sulted in 235 pairs of childrens' shoes 
(boys' &girls') being sent tothe Coun- 
cil of the Southern Mountains for dis- 
tribution. Sizes range from 6 to 12, and there are a few 
pair in size 2. These shoes are intended for free distribu- 
tion to children in great need, and should be sent for now 
for use in the fall and winter. If you do not know a child's 
shoe size, send us a tracing of the foot outline and we will 
match it to the proper shoe size. This is your opportunity 
to help some youngster who may otherwise miss some school 
next winter for lack of shoes. Many thanks to Mrs. Swan for 
her initiative, andthe Weinbrenner Company for its generosity. 
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EDUCATION 


Miss Caudill, a Public Health Nurse in Knott County, Kentucky, saw in 
education the means to a better life. But it is important to note that 
by her standards “a better life” meant oneof service and, perhaps still 
more important, service inthe mountainous, rural section where she grew 
up. Others can do the same, if they will just have the strength of Miss 
Caudill’s convictions. 


THE HARVEST 


by Ivallean Caudill 


Ours was one of those two-bit farms, made up of a few acres 
of hillside on either side of a little creek. You know the type. You 
work yourself half to death loosening up the soil between the rocks 
and hoeing around the stumps, and in the end have nothing to show 
for it. 

The situation we found ourselves in, the spring of '43, was not 
an easy one. The world was at war and Dad, considering it his pa- 
triotic duty, had joined the Army to hasten the peace. It wasn't his 
fault that he got no further than Texas. Anyway, he left behind him 
Mom, who was by no means a capable farm manager, five daugh- 
ters just as incapable, and a son too young to count. 

Came farming time and none ofus knew quite where to start. Dad 
was one of those mountaineers who thought it was not fitting and 
proper that his women folk do more than raise a garden. We had 
our doubts as to how much we could accomplish but figured the 
least we could do was try. 

I was the strongest of the lot and by that merit found myself in 
charge of the farm program. We set out to cut sprouts and rake 
the fields in preparation for plowing. We raked and we cut, and 
we cut and we raked until every muscle in our bodies ached. 

Sometime during the cutting and the raking, the thought came 
to me that neighboring women and children had been doing work 
like this for a long time, day in and day out. They were doingit 
now and would be for years to come. Work, hard grueling work, 
was all they had to look forward to. They could not stop for bread 
for their table depended on their labor. So beganmy trainof thought 
that followed me through the fields, nurtured in sweat and grime. 

Fortunately for us, there were a few men left on the creek and 
we were able to get one of them to do our plowing. For strong as I 
was I was unable to master the art. Every time I plowed a furrow, 
it looked no more, nor straighter, than the meanderings of a mole 
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hunting for grubs. However, it did fall my lot to follow the plow 
with the corn planter. It was lift the planter, step, plunge it in the 
ground, snap and step; lift, step, plunge, snap, step, around the 
hill and back, until the weariness and monotony of it dulled my 
senses. 

As time dragged by, a nagging question kept needling me, ''What 
happened to a mind that knew nothing more, nor was fed with any- 
thing higher than day to day labor?'' Few people cared enough to 
send their children to school. If their children learned enough to 
sign their names and read a bit, that was plenty. Many said, ''What 
was good enough for me is good enough for my children." As a re- 
sult they lived no better than did their mothers and fathers. There 
should be an answer somewhere. 

The weeks passed and corn hoeing time came. We had all of it 
to do ourselves, not once but three times, every last row of it. 
The sun beat down, broiling hot as we crept through the field. Four 
or five rows hardly showed a difference when we had reached the 
end of them. I, by turn, stormed in anger at the slow-pokes behind 
me and at the hopelessness of trying to get so much done. 

If this was all the neighbors had to do in life, if they were con- 
tent, then they could have it. Dad talked of education all the time. 
Well, he wouldn't have to any more. I had not fully realized before 
what it was like to know nothing save food and sleep and work. I 
knew now. I vowed then, and I vowed again when Dad came home, 
that never would I spend my entire life digging on a worthless hill- 
side. 

Even so, a resolution made is not as easily kept. High schooi 
was not so difficult for me. I boarded on the campus of the Caney 
Junior College while I attended the Knott County High School. Board 
and room was the sum of three dollars per week. Clothing was no 
problem since all the girls wore white Indian Head uniforms and 
four was a-plenty. And when I had a week-end free, the five miles 
walk home was a mere stroll. In those days, I felt my lot a happy 
one and considered myself quite fortunate. Fortunate, that is, un- 
til it came time to think about college. 

Dad did not have the money to send me to college. The one of- 
fer I had foraid put meunder too much future obligation and limited 
my choice of careers. Anyway, most courses of study seemed to 
take too long before I would be able to support myself. I felt it very 
necessary then to become self-supporting as soon as possible. I 
had sisters close on my academic heels, who, I never doubted, 
would want the same opportunities as Ihad had. Nursing must be 
my choice of careers. It was an acceptable position and very much 
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needed in my home area. And just as important, I would finish in 
three years, instead of the usual four. 

Lucky for me, a friend of mine wrote Berea College for an 
application. Iwas accepted. Dad borrowed enough money to get 
me to Berea and off to a fair start. With fear and trembling, an 


empty footlocker and the hope that I was smart enough to become a Ty 


nurse, I entered the Berea College School of Nursing. I made it. 
Since those memorable days of nurse training, I have helped 
my sisters and brothers to become better educated. I like to think 
that my trail blazing set them aworthy example and gave them cour- 
age to forge ahead. Two of my sisters are junior college graduates. 
One has a B. A. degree andthe youngest is doing well in high school. 
My brother is finishing his studies in the Air Force. Iam a trained 
nurse-midwife and just recently received mydegree in public health 
nursing. I hasten to add that very little of the education in this 
family could have been gotten had it not beenfor friends who helped 
us secure the funds. For this reason then, it is my firm belief 
that anyone today who wishes an education, no matter in what field, 
and shows promise, there will always be someone to help when the 
going gets rough. Resolutions made need only to be put into action! 





The thing I remember about boys 

Is that they like to skip flat rocks 
Across the smooth top of a river; 

They make a sudden splash, and only one, 
If the throw is bad. 


BILLY EDD WHEELER 
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POETRY 


2 


“Saturday’s child works hard for its living.’ 
Quoted by A.E. Bray, Traditions of Devonshire 


Saturday's Child 


by Lois Smith Hiers 


Time and birthdays begin, when forty and seven 
Years have fallen away, and a birth-pang lays 
Her bare to the slap of life, its dark, and its days 
Of wonder and woe under heaven. 






Saturday’s child will hoe a hard row, and her furrow 
Be long and littered with stones, the old ones sigh, 
Shaping a country of hills, where green valleys lie 
One season removed from sorrow; 


She will know labor and grief, this woman-thing born 

At the tag-end of Winter, and her hands will harvest but little 
A woman can cherish: briar rose, and blue-flowering thistle, 
The woody fruit of wild thorn. 


Yet joy will water her roots, and gladness will green 
The twigs of her sapling flesh, even as a tree 

Sings with a secret wish to leaf out and be 

A fountain of living rain. 


Blown free, she will body the wind, when the green springs falter 
And fall in a yellow flood, and mind leaps, aware 

Of a moment, outside of Time, so magically rare, 

That no windfall of years can alter. 


This side of heaven, Time and birthdays begin 

With breath and a cry, and the young-old song of a heart 
Alive in the world.... Sweet child, my immortal part, 
The green door swings open. Come in. 











TRIBUTE 

The previous issue of Mountain Life & Work paid only a brief 
tribute toAnne Cobb who merited far more space than was avail- 
able at that time. For a better look at the woman who “visit- 
ed’”’ the mountains and then stayed for a lifetime of service, 
read this fascinating story of 


knne Cott 


by Denise Dryden Lynn 


Anne Cobb's background was distinguished. Her forebears 
were preachers and teachers. "Brother Ted" was a missionary 
to Japan. "Brother Charles" was a brilliant mathematician at Am- 
herst College. "Sister Mary" was associated with the Boston Nat- 
ural History Museum. As a young woman, Anne Cobb's health was 
not robust, and when she entered Wellesley College she went in a 
wheel chair. Nothing so pindling as physical frailness could keep 
her from what she wanted to do. She soon lost the need for the 
wheel chair, but she never lost her awareness that life is a pre- 
cious gift and an adventure. 

Anne Cobb taught history to several generations of mountain 
lads and maids at Hindman Settlement School, and if there was any- 
thing at all she did not know about history, we never discovered it 
at Hindman. She had had a fine education inthe classical tradition. 
Given anoriginal mind to beginwith, and a unique flavor of thought, 
she was familiar with the Bible, with Greek language and civiliza- 
tion, and the great traditions of the Christian church. She could 
have graced the campus of any college. All these things were part- 
and-parcel of her every-day speech and expression. Her person- 
ality was such that she was appreciated by her fellow-workers and 
admired by her students and Hindman neighbors who had perhaps 
little inkling of the richness of the background which gave color to 
her every utterance. As a teacher, she was superb. Her students 
learned. And she had the quality of capturing their affection. 

It was during the first decade of this century that Anne Cobb 
first came from New England to Hindman Settlement School for a 
visit. Her mode of transportation was by jolt wagon over the forty- 
five miles of rough mountain roads between the railroad and the 
Settlement, surely an experience for one who had first gone to col- 
lege in a wheel chair. She wanted to see the settlement school an- 
other Wellesley graduate, May Stone, had helped to found a few 
years earlier. As Anne Cobb told the tale in later life, she made 
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the trip from Newton Centre to the southern highlands because she 
had been given a free railroad pass by her uncle. Shortly after her 
arrival at the Settlement, a disastrous fire broke out that destroyed 
one of the Settlement buildings. She joined others who were trying 
to salvage what they could from the burning house. At the risk of 
her life she dashed into the dining-room, emptied the drawers of 
silverware into a tablecloth, and succeeded not only in saving the 
silver but in getting herself out of the building. It was a long time 
later, and then only when the Settlement workers knew her well, 
that she was told the "silverware" was the cheapest sort from the 
ten-cent store; almost anything else she might have rescued would 
have been more valued later at the School. She loved that story on 
herself, telling it with great good humor. 

What was Anne Cobb like? She was not the sort of person you 
could forgeteasily. I knew her as a fellow-worker at Hindman Set- 
tlement School when she was middle-aged, and now, twenty-five 
years later, she is still vivid in my memory. She was short, but 
carried herself erect, almost stiffly. Her figure, slight in her 
youth, was rounded when she grew older. Her cheekbones were 
high, her features ruddy; and her hair, softly faded from the red 
of her younger days, was combed plainly back into a knot. No one 
could call her face pretty—and yet it was a truly lovely face. It 
would wrinkle with chuckling laughter, and her blue eyes held a de- 
light as she spoke, almost like the reflection of firelight. She was 
at the same time both a complex person and one of childlike radi- 
ance, so that when she looked up sometimes her face "held wonder 
like a cup." 

Another friend describes her voice as "gravelly", and also re- 
calls her way of clutching your arm as she walked along with you, 
talking. How she did love to talk, and tell stories, especially of 
the early days of the Settlement. Each tale was savoured, losing 
nothing in the telling, while the cadence of her words reflected her 
appreciation of the rhythm and sound of the mountain speech. She 
lent life to a gathering not only by her own contribution, but by her 
hearty enjoyment of the wit and sallies of others. Puns especially 
amused her; and hers, which she made frequently, were usually 
outrageous. 

Like the saints, she had a blithe disregard for money and ma- 
terial possessions. She could have held the sea in a sieve as easi- 
ly as she could have restrained her generosity. Little mountain- 
made willow baskets filled with holly from nearby trees, or pin- 
cushions of homespun, went out to friends in the level land, while 
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at Hindman small gifts accompanied by a verse made their appear- 
ance onevery possible occasion. Too, she wasexcessively modest, 
so that when she was complimented, it fussed her noticeably. Yet 
her soul fed on the praise. 

Wonderfully enough, the early disaster of the fire which she 
witnessed carried its own blessing. For the return half of Anne 
Cobb's railroad pass had burned. So she decided (or so she used 
to tell) as long as she was at Hindman she might as well staya little 
longer. That "little longer'' was just long enough for her to catch 
the vision of what was being done at the Settlement; and what had 
begun as a visit turned into an association that lasted the rest of 
her life. 

The Hindman Settlement School was the first rural social set- 
tlement in the world. It was founded through the efforts of May 
Stone and Katherine Pettit, aided by the vision of the old mountain 
patriarch Uncle Solomon Everidge who invited "the women" to found 
an industrial school in Hindman so his "grands" and "greats" could 
have an education. His grands and greats have since then become 
strong men and women in our country, and some of them are dis- 
tinguished in the level land. (But that is another story.) 

The 'fotched-on women" who started the school became known 
as the "quare women" because they were spinsters (a state of being 
unknown and unimaginable to their mountain neighbors), but the 
nickname was given to them lovingly. Anne Cobb joined this now 
legendary group. Lucy Furman, whose novels about the early days 
of the School became widely known, was another notable member of 
the staff. And so was Elizabeth Watts, who came "for a year", not 
long after Anne Cobb; and her "year" has stretched into half a cen- 
tury of effort in behalf of her loved mountain people. 

With so many real gifts, it did not much matter to Anne Cobb's 
friends that she had no practical sense. Onan evening long ago 
when some of the Hindman workers were making fudge, Anne Cobb 
asked innocently, ''How can you tell when it's done?" Jokingly they 
replied, "You just stick your finger into it, and you can tell." To 
their horror, she did just that, and suffered a badly burned finger! 
That tale was recounted many times through the years. Then, too, 
there was the problem of coats: it was always hard for her to but- 
ton acoat so that the buttons and holes came out equal. But a kind- 
ly pair of hands was always ready somewhere to help, and put her 
to rights. Ona train trip she would lose her purse with regularity 
—but for her, an honest stranger would always retrieve it. One 
summer, to the Cassandra-like prophecies of her friends, she set 
out for England all by herself; had what she called a jolly trip; and 
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returned safely, purse, passport, and suitcases intact. To us, she 
was a loving proof of the existence of guardian angels. 

Christmas at Hindman Settlement School was a blessed season 
in every way, with gifts and carols and secrets and merriment. 
Not the least of the celebration was the Christmas play or pageant, 
which for many years was written annually by Anne Cobb. St. George 
and the Dragon, Mummers, and the Lord of Misrule were among 
the characters that came alive for the mountain children. She wrote 
her plays on the backs of envelopes and old laundry lists, so that 
they were never (to my knowledge) collected or printed. But in 
retrospect they were pure magic. 

Some of her writing did survive, however, much of it collected 
in her small volume of verse, ''Kinfolks". Her spirit can be found 
all through ''Kinfolks''. The best of her poems are very good in- 
deed, still evoking the same emotion with which they were read 
when the book was new. She wrote of the boy whose "grandsir' fell 
out of his cornfield and broke his neck"; of kivers whose "home- 
dyed colors kindly meller down better than these new fotched-on 
ones from town"; of the gourd horn; of the dulcimer over the fire- 
board; of the widow man who brought his three motherless babes 
to the Settlement because "folks claim you are right women, larned 
and fitten for to know what's best for babes, and how to raise 'em 
into Christian men.'' Nor was she above poking a little fun at her- 
self and others of the Hindman workers. In this poem she has an 
old mountain woman saying, 

"You'll notice most robustious talk's put forth 

By those that never found their proper man— 

Them fotched-on women, now, that runs the School, 
And speechifies on Voting, and don't own 

A man amongst 'em all, —the way I see 

Things is, a woman that hain't got the sense 

To land a man, hain't got the sense to vote." 

Anne Cobb never wanted to grow old. She used to say that Rob- 
ert Browning must have been a very young man when he wrote the 
lines, 'Grow old along with me, the best is yet to be."" She never 
did grow old in spirit. But eventually she reached the years that 
are ruefully described as "golden''. She always kept her fondness 
and loyalty for the mountain people, their history and their lore; 
and though Boston, and Pemaquid Point in Maine where she sum- 
mered, meant much to her, "home" for her was really the south- 
ern highlands. In later years when she was released from some of 
her press of obligations, she took delight in giving "baby parties", 
to which were invited the young mothers of Hindman (mostly her 
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former students) and their babes. It kept her in touch with people, 
which mattered. Actually, all living creatures mattered to her. 
She could never bear to hurt or kill anything—how she did fear mice, 
but she would never let them be killed (if she knew it)! Another of 
her pleasures was maintaining a feeding station for birds. 
The last years of her life she made her home in Florida, with 
a niece of whom she was fond. Last Christmas her card to us was 
signed in a crinkled hand, 'From old friend Anne Cobb". Less than 
three weeks later, on January 12, she died in her sleep at the age 
of 86. Somehow, we had thought that she was going to live forever. 
Anne Cobb had a great feeling for the continuity of life, the 
moving of the generations like waves to the shore. Unmarried her- 
self, her poems bespeak her sensitive awareness of family and 
marriage and sons and daughters. 
Days that are evil and days that are good 
The Lord God doth decree, 
But the thought of the days that will foller on 
Is what makes cheer for me; 
The thought of the hosts of my blood that shall sit 
Under the sycamore tree. 
The hosts of her blood were not physical children, but spirit- 
ual ones; and of these she has left many, many. eEnD 
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LOADING THE 
MUZZLE-LOADER 








After a little practice the loading of one of these rifles became a 
simple matter. The gun was placed upright with the butt resting on the 
ground. The powder was poured from the powder horn into the charger or 
measurer, which was the tip of an elk’s horn. 

The amount of powder used depended to a great extent upon the dis- 
tance of the shot. The powder was then poured down the muzzle of the 
gun. Next, a small patch, which was cut from an old piece of cloth and 
smeared with bear grease, was placed over the end of the muzzle, after 
which the ball was taken from the shot pouch and pressed with the thumb 
into the barrel. 

The ends of the patch were trimmed off and the ball driven down the 
barrel with a ramrod, which was of hickory whittled into shape. The 
patch lay on top of the powder and packed the ball tight sothat the ex- 
plosion could not possibly escape. 

After that it was a case of good eyesight, steady nerves, and ex- 
perience. 

As a feat of skill a hunter could load under ten seconds, and could 
also load while running or riding. 
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RECREATION 


Mr. R. D. Delius, of the Tennessee Eastman Recreation Club, sends the 
following idea for playground equipment that is rugged, safe, and of 
great appeal for school children. The rural teacher is encouraged to 
write to local contractors and to solicit volunteer help from the men- 


7 & folk. The result may be 


A “Hollering Tunnel” 





Mr. Delius writes: “The original idea occurred while in 
a conversation with Mr.W.C.McHorris, Director of Recreation 
of the City of Kingsport. I looked around and finally found 
some ceramic tile that had been damaged and was unsuitable 
for its intended use. The damage was mostly broken segments 
out of the bell. As they were unfit for use, we had no trou- 
ble in acquiring them for our playground. The original color 
was dark brown and we gave our painter the go-ahead to let 
his imagination run wild which he most certainly did. 
“Tt rates right at the top inpopularity. They climb over, 
under, through, and around, and especially enjoy “holler ing’”’ 
‘ from one end to the other. So far we have had no accidents 
@)) & and believe it would be wise touse only smooth ceramic tile. 
“This photograph was taken immediately after installation, 
but if you could see it now, the ground around the tile is 
well beaten down by small feet.”’ 
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continued from page 19 
Quickly she pulled it close, and that brought the thought, What if 
somebody had seen her? 

She glanced about in horror. What a sight she must be! 
one shoe gone, her clothes torn and muddy, and her hair—good 
gracious, her hair! 

Miss Lilly clambered up the slope to the edge of the path, 
and after looking around cautiously, she crawled out and sat there, 
holding her chest, because her heart wouldn't stop pounding. She 
was dizzy and her hands were shaking. 

She knew she must get up. Somebody might come along. 
What on earth would they think? Miss Lilly's gone mad. She's 
sitting upthere in the woods, with her hair flying all over her head, 
and she's kicked one shoe into the creek. They'd take her away and 
lock her up. Poor Miss Lilly. I wonder what brought it on... 

She couldn't let them do that. Why, her Sunday afternoons, 
the flowers, him—she'd never see him again. 

Suddenly Miss Lilly jumped to her knees. Reverend Bouley! 
She had forgotten that he was just down there through the trees a 
little way. Suppose he were to come and find her like this? Why, 
Miss Lilly, you!... Perhaps he wouldn't recognize her... Franti- 
cally she began searching for her hair pins. She found one but that 
was all. Of course she didn't even have a comb with her. What- 
ever would he think? How could she explain? 

Oh, Reverend Bouley, it was awful. Something got caught 
in my hair, it was buzzing, you've no idea—. 

But she could see the way he would look at her. Really, 
Miss Lilly... Butit'strue, Reverend Bouley. I'd never lie to you... 

And then Miss Lilly had another thought. 

..-.It was awful, Reverend Bouley! He came out at me from 
behind a tree. I never saw him till he was grabbing me, andhe 
knocked me down, and—oh! 

Miss Lilly could picture it. Because she was crying, he'd 
take her by the shoulders and say, "There, there, Miss Lilly 
you're all right now. He's gone. I'm here now. How perfectly 
horrible for you. Here, sit down. You must rest a while.'' And 
he'd sit beside her and hold her hand because it was trembling so. 
And then, when she'd got hold of herself and he smiled reassuringly 
at her, she'd have to say, ''But what shall I do? I'll never dare 
come up here alone again."' He'd hesitate a moment; Mr. Bouley's 
a little shy. But then he'd ask, "Would you like me to comeupwith 
you?" And she'd look into his face... 

Miss Lilly climbed to her feet. She'd never dare. And if 
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she did, he'd never believe her. But just look at her! It might 
have happened, even if she was an ugly old maid. And maybe, if 
he thought someone else—if he'd only look at her, just once, it 
might be he'd see that she wasn't so old, nor really sovery ugly... 

Miss Lilly hesitated, and a strange shiver went through her. 

The flowers. She saw themstrewn about on the ground. You 
were on your way to the cemetery? You were taking flowers? To 
your father, of course. No? To whom then? He would look at the 
flowers, and he would look at her, and a suspicion would cross his 
mind. 'You!' he wouldwhisper. And she would blush. "But why?" 
"She was your wife." "But you hardly knew her." "I know. But 
it was something I could do. There's so little Ican do.'"' And so 
he would know at last... 

Miss Lilly gathered up the flowers. She stood a moment, 
then shaking the hair back from her shoulders, letting her torn 
blouse hang as it would, she started down the path. Slowly at first, 
but then she began to run, and she ran faster, for it must be as if 
there were someone behind her... 





But of course it wouldn't work out thatway. Nothing hadever 
worked out for Miss Lilly. Ever since that day long ago when Willy 
Bouley had invited young Lilly Deel to go square dancing with him. 
And her father wouldn't let her go. 'Dancin'! What kind o' boy you 
takin' up with, girl? No child o' mine's goin' dancin'!"' 

So Willy Bouley took Barby Jean Atkins instead, and aftera 
while he married her. But that was before he'd gone off to college 
and come back a preacher, and by then it was too late for Lilly to 
say to herfather, "That's the kind of boy he was, Pa." So she just 
kept her mouth quiet, and the years went by. 

Fourteen years ithad beenwhen Barby Jean died, and every- 
body said, ''How awful! The poor man!" for they had been very 
happy together. Miss Lilly hada struggle with herself then, be- 
cause it's not right to feel pleasure at anybody's passing—no matter 
how well you hide it. So she tried hard, and she pitied him as she 
should. In fact, her heart filled up with so much comfort and com- 
passion for him—if only there had been a single opportunity to tell 
him so. Butthereneverwas. Andso Miss Lilly waited and watched. 
And hoped. All that had something to do with her moving down to 
the village when her father died, only two years after Barby Jean. 
It alsohad something to do with her never selling her house, though 
she had some offers. 

But what did it all amount to? It was already too late. Miss 
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Lilly had been Miss Lilly too long, and who was going to notice her 
now? She tried, the best she knew. There was the extra little hand 
squeeze she'd give at the church door, but she'd always done that. 
He probably thought that's just the way Miss Lilly shakes hands. 
For church suppers she always cooked something specially nice, 
but he never knew about it because Mrs. Bagley just carried it a- 
long with her things, and it wouldn't look right to say, "See here, 
I want to take my own." They'd accuse her of being proud, and 
Miss Lilly wasn't like that. Then Sunday afternoons, she'd always 
made sure to nod and smile as she walked by his house. He'd nod 
too, but then go right back to reading his papers, and that was all. 
Most of all, there were the flowers. He must have puzzled about 
them—nine years it was since Barby Jean died—and she thought, 
sometime, he just might guess. But so far... 


So, Miss Lilly wasn't really too surprised, when she got 
down to where he'd been dozing by the river, to find he was gone. 
That's the way it had always been for her... 

She stood there a little while wondeving what she should do. 
She could never go back to the Boarding House looking like this. 
Miss Lilly, always so neat, so proper... 

<= ~—s She could just see Mr. Patch raising his 
<j bushy eyebrows. "Why Miss Lilly, what- 
\ ever happened to you?" 
} What would he be thinking? With her 
AL? 4 blouse torn and one shoe gone, and her hair 
all down around her shoulders... 
The girls would whisper and it would be 
all over town innotime. "Did you hear a- 
bout Miss Lilly?" "Miss Lilly!" 'Yes. 
You'd never have thought it, would you? 
\ But I saw her!" "Who was it?" "Well, 
| they say Reverend Bouley was out in the 
s woods.'' ''Reverend Bouley? No!" 'That's 
i what they say."'.. 
f | Miss Lilly stood another moment, think- 
Vals | \~ | ing. 
ohh | ail, 
} \A And so, Miss Lilly came home to the 
ip Boarding House. Her blouse was torn. One 
! lj shoe was gone, and her hair was all down 
around her shoulders. In her hand she was 


holding a little bouquet of crumpled flowers. 
cont inued 
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They were sitting around the supper table when she came in. 
Their talking stopped, and all their eyes looked at her. 


Mr. Patch raised his bushy eyebrows. 


whatever happened to you?" 


"Why, Miss Lilly, 


Miss Lilly glanced down at the flowers, and she couldn't help 


the blush rising in her cheek. 


"I'd rather not talk about it," she 


said quietly, and as she went to her room, she heard the girls 


whispering. END 


WORK CAMP-- 
NORTH CAROLINA MOUNTAINS 


‘King’s X”, Richard Chase’ s dream 
of some decades, acommunity center 
for neighbors on Beech Mountain (the 
Jack Tale country), has gotten its 
start at last. Everything done so 
far has been accomplished by neigh- 
bors. Ome house, “Woods Edge”, is 
nearly finished, a great many wild 
flowers are planted and recreational 
materials are already being used. 

Projects for the work camp in- 
clude clearing woods, burning brush, 
and work on the large community 
center house “Homefree”. The logs 
and plate glass windows are ready 
to go up. There will be gatherings 
with our neighbors for tale telling, 
singing, etc. Campers can learn 
from Richard Chase, camp director, 
folk traditions to take back home 
for use inchurch, school, and com- 


the staff of the Southeastern and 
South Central Recreation Workshops 
of the Methodist Church. 

Program will be arranged for 
labor inmornings only, with after- 
noons free for recreation, study, 
guitar practice, simple handcrafts, 
nature trips, swimming or just loaf- 
ing. Evenings will be given to 
group discussion onsuch topics as: 
“How to restore our heritage—to 
renew a sense of cultural values.” 

During the summer writers, art- 
ists, teachers, folklorists, ama- 
teur collectors, etc., turn up here. 

Campers may come for a few days, 
one week or more, or just overnight 
at cost of food only. Outdoor sleep- 
ing equipment is all that is need- 
ed. Write “KING’S xX”, Rominger, 
North Carolina. Late June until 





munity. Mr. Chase has served on’ early September. 


DENTISTS TAKE NOTE 


Next time an indigent patient puts the bite onyou for a par- 
tial or full plate, notify the Council of the Southern Moun- 
tains, giving full specifications as to color, size, shape, 
etc. It is possible that the selection of teeth on hand may 
fit your needs. These teeth have been donated to the Council 
and make possible one more service to the area by this or- 
ganization. It is hoped this notice will encourage some den- 
tist to provide free service to a patient in need. 
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COUNCIL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
Hindman Settlement School, Hindman, Kentucky: Recreation Director and 
Kindergarten Teacher; bothneeded for next year. For details, write 
to Raymond K. McLain, Executive Director. 


State of Tennessee Vocational School for Girls, Tullahoma, Tennessee: 
Teacher of crafts to elementary and high school girls. Write to 
Mrs. Nell Farrar Lawrence, Superintendent. Position openAugust 1st. 


Lotts Creek Community School, Cordia, Kentucky (near Hazard): Needs 
qualified Librarian for grade and high school; also needs secretary, 
volunteer if possible. Write toMiss Alice Slone, Director, Box 265, 
Route 2, Cordia, Kentucky. 


Miners Memorial Hospital Association: Possible employment in following 
job classifications due to recurring vacancies in the ten hospitals 
of the Association: Registered Nurses, Medical Technologists, Phys- 
ical Therapists, Dietitians, and other para-medical personnel. For 
details, write to Jason M. Riggins, Jr., Recruitment Officer, P.O. 
Box 61, Williamson, West Virginia. 


Huckleberry Workshop, Inc., Hendersonville, N. C.: Needs a director will- 
ing to accept the challenge of expanding this creativearts workshop. 
(Young couple preferred.) Also needed: good cook and housekeeper. 
Write to Miss Evelyn Haynes, 1729 19th St.,N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Business Major: Graduating fromBerea College in June, seeks position in 
Southwest Virginia or Eastern Kentucky. Please write to Jack Parsons, 
College Box 1390, Berea, Kentucky. 


English Teacher: Extensive library experience. Seeks summer employment 
as grammar instructor or librarian. 2 years as librarian in Germany, 
plus extensive travel on the Continent. Very eager to serve in the 
mountains. Write to Miss Sally Ray King, Waurika Public Schools, 
Waurika, Oklahoma. 


Summer Employment: 15-year-old girl intending toapply for “courier” work 
with the Frontier Nursing Service in 1963, desires employment in 
mission, orphanage, or social service field for experience and pre- 
paration. Can cook, sew, tell stories, draw, paint, and has had 
some experience directing young people’s dramatic plays. Write to 
Mrs. Robert Morse Hamilton, 716 BishopStreet, Union City, Tennessee. 


Work with children: 28-year-old Sunday School teacher- factory worker with 
grade and high school education, seeking employment where she can 
work with children (mission, settlement, orphanage). She writes: 
“T have nothing but myself, but I would give it all for this pur- 
pose: to help children and show them a little understanding and lis- 
ten to their troubles.” If interested, write Miss Doris Johnson, 
Florence, Indiana. 61 








SUMMER EVENTS IN SOUTHERN APPALACHIALAND 


May 1 
Blue Ridge Parkway recreation 
areas and visitor accommodations 
open for the season. 

May 6-7 
Agricultural Exposition 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg, Virginia 

May 26-28 
Mountain Laurel Festival 
Pineville, Kentucky 

May 28 - June 4 
Spring Folk Dance Camp 
Camp Russell, Oglebay Park, 
Write Miss Elizabeth S. Faris, 
Oglebay Institute, Wheeling, 
West Virginia 

June 1-4 
National Folk Festival 
Carter Barron Amphitheatre 
Washington, D.C. 

June 5-11 
Junior Nature Camp for boys and 
girls 6th through 10th grades. 
Write Miss Elizabeth S. Faris, 
Oglebay Institute, Wheeling, 
West Virginia 

June 5-18 
Handicraft Course (wood carving, 
wood working and weaving. ) 
Write to Georg Bidstrup, Dir. 
John C. Campbell Folk School, 
Brasstown, North Carolina 

June 12-25 
Mountain Camp for upper grades, 
college age, teachers. Write to 
Miss ElizabethS. Faris, Oglebay 
Institute, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Jume 13 
Barter Theater season opens. 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. Nightly 
cur tain at 8:30, except Sundays. 
Abingdon, Virginia 

Jume 13 - July 10 
Pi BetaPhi School and University 
of Tennessee Craft Workshop. 
For application blank and infor- 
mation, write Pi BetaPhi School, 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee 


June 19-25 
Recreation Courses (English and 
Danish Country Dancing, American 
Squares and Contras, Folk sing- 
ing, playing of recorders, pup- 
petry, etc.) 
Write Georg Bidstrup, Director, 
John C. Campbell Folk School, 
Brasstown, N.C. 

June 24 - August 7 
Transylvania Music Camp. For 
information, write P.O.Box 592, 
Brevard, North Carolina 

June 26-30 
Recorder Work Shop 
Write Georg Bidstrup, John C. 
Campbell Folk School, Brasstown, 
North Carolina 

June 26 - August 27 
Huckleberry Workshop in creative 
arts. Write toEvelyn G. Haynes, 
Secretary, Hendersonville, N.C. 
(see also, OPPORTUNITY section) 

June 30 - July 5 
Workshop in Registration and Vot- 
ing. For details, write toHigh- 
lander Folk School, Monteagle, 
Tennessee. 

July 10 
Grandfather Mountain Highland 
Games and Gathering of Scottish 
Clans, Linville, N.C. 
Write toMrs. Agnes McRae Mor ton, 
P.O.Box 839, Wilmington, N.C. 

July 18-22 
Craftsmen’s Fair. Members of the 
Southern Highland Handicraft 
Guild display finest products 
and demonstrate skills at work- 
bench, potter’s wheel, and loom. 
Write Miss Louise Pitman, 930 
Tunnel Road, Asheville, N.C. 

July 24-29 
Workshop in Community Leadership 
Write Highlander Folk School, 
Monteagle, Tennessee 

August 1-15 
Virginia Highlands Festival of 
Arts, Abingdon, Virginia 
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August 4-6 
Mountain Dance & Folk Festival 
Asheville, North Carolina 
August 7-14 
Kentucky Dance Institute to be 
held at Morehead State College, 
Morehead, Ky. For information, 
write M.G.Karsner, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
August 8-20 
Vacation Craft Courses 
Wood carving, woodworking, and 
creative writing. 
John C. Campbell Folk School at 
Brasstown, North Carolina 


THEATER 


OUTDOOR 


June 21 - August 28 
THE COMMON GLORY 
Write to Roger D. Sherman, Gen. 
Mgr., Jamestown Corporation, Box 
488, Williamsburg, Virginia 
June 24 - August 20 
THE BOOK OF JOB 
Pine Mountain State Park 
Write Robert Pronko, Jr., Ken- 
tucky Mountain Theatre, Inc., 
Pineville, Kentucky 
June 24 - September 4 
UNTO THESE HILLS 
Write Carol E. White, Gen. Mer., 
Cherokee Historical Association 
Cherokee, North Carolina 
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August 8-28 - 


Music Festival 
Brevard Music Center, Brevard, 
North Carolina 
August 22-29 
‘all Folk Dance Camp at Camp 
Russell. Write Miss Elizabeth 
S. Faris, Oglebay Institute, 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
August 26 - Sept. 5 
Workshop in Music for Leadership 
Write Highlander Folk School, 
Monteagle, Tennessee 


DRAMAS 


June 24 - Sept. 5 
THE STEPHEN FOSTER STORY 
Write John R. Cauble, Gen. Mer., 
The Stephen Foster Drama Assoc., 
Bardstown, Kentucky 
June 25 - Sept 4 
THE LOST COLONY 
Write J. Sib Dorton, 
Mer., P.O.Box F, Manteo, 
July 1 - August 28 
HORN IN THE WEST 


Boone, North Carolina 


Is, Gam 
N.C. 
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THE COUNCIL OF THE 
SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS, 
INC., works to share 
the best traditions 
and human resources 
of the Appalachian 
South with the rest 
of the nation. It 
also seeks to help 
meet some of the so- 


cial, educational, 


spiritual, and cul- 


tural needs pecul- 
lar to this mountain 
territory. It works 
through and with the 


YOU ARE INVITED TO PARTICIPATE ON THESE BASES: 
schools, churches, 

STUDENT MEMBERSHIP $ 1.50 

ACTIVE INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP 3.00 to $ 4.00 

SUPPORTING MEMBERSHIP 5.00 to 24.00 other institutions, 

SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP 25.00 or more gnd by means of sin- 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERSHIP 5.00 or more 


medical centers and 


cere and able indi- 
SuBSCRIPTION TO MOUNTAIN LIFE & WORK INCLUDED IN viduals both in and 
ALL MEMBERSHIPS 
Send check or money order, care of this magazine, 
to Box 2000, College Station, Berea, Ky. 


outside the area. 


REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION TO MOUNTAIN LiFe & WorK, $1.00 PER YEAR 


AS 


For Members: 





Our records indicate that 
your subscription and/or 
membership has expired as 
indicated. We are contin- 
uing to send you current 
issues in the belief that 
If this’ . you do not wish us todrop 
corner is 

NOT turned you from our membership. 


up, you are ’ ° ' May we hear from you? 
up to date. 











